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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 2, 1922 


The Fundamentalists Resurgent 


ET US NOW return to our cause! The funda- 
mentalists are in battle orderagain. Last June, 
having been defeated in one engagement, thanks 
not a little to the power of the printed word in 
THE ReEGISstTER, one of their leaders said, ““We have 
lost a battle, but we have not lost the war.” A 
very clever saying, and true! They went into 
quiet conferences for the future. THE REGISTER 
knows that in at least ten States the fundamental- 
ists, as the result of their plans, are going to drive 
text-books on evolution out of the public schools, 
if they can. 

We have endeavored to learn directly from the 
Governors of our forty-eight States about proposed 
legislation on the subject. They all with one accord 
profess no knowledge of such legislative assault. 
But on last Thursday, in Minneapolis, a fundamen- 
talist conference called a meeting of all Protestant 
ministers of Minnesota in order to carry out a 
campaign condemning “a program of infidelity 
masquerading under the name of science.” They 
said, “Christians throughout the State appeal to 
the legislature to eliminate from all tax-supported 
schools this anti-scientific and anti-scriptural the- 
ory of the origin of man and the universe.” Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan spoke to an audience of 
12,000 people in the city, and at the state univer- 
sity he addressed 5,000 more on the subject. The 
example in Minnesota will be quickly followed in 
other States. That is already determined. 

May we repeat their line of attack? It is a 
series of propositions. First, this country, through 
its courts, makes blasphemy a violation of law, 
punishable by both fine and imprisonment. Sec- 
ond, the teaching of evolution, being contrary (as 
the fundamentalists allege) to Scripture, and elimi- 
nating God from the creation of man, is an act 
of blasphemy. Third, the teachers who thus vio- 
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late the law must be dismissed from the public- — 
school systems of the States, including the state 
universities, and the use of offensive text-books 
must be abolished. 

But, you say, religion is not a state affair. The 
state and the church are separate, it is true. But 
if the state cannot teach religion, it must not 
teach irreligion! That is the basic argument. It 
isa very telling argument. First, the fundamental- 
ists will go to the local school committee. They 
will plead, and if unpersuasive they will use the 
modern equivalent of the thumbscrew. If the 
school committee holds out against them, or dodges 
the issue, which is more likely, the fundamental- 
ists will go to the legislature. The legislature is 
not higher in morals or brains than the people it 
represents, which means that it is so-called ortho- - 
dox on all questions, and about thirteen years old 
in that region where the mind is supposed to be. 
Fundamentalist spellbinders, led by Mr. Bryan, 
will do the whole circuit, missing never a ham- 
let, heading up for the grand finale before the 
legislature. 

Then the vote, and what if the vote be anti-evolu- 
tion? The answer is obvious. The people rule. The 
thing is done. Appeal from the vote to the courts? 
But judges are human. They are even Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, and Methodist judges. And they are 
generally elected by the people. They already have 
precedents that favor the fundamentalists. Is it 
preposterous to say that a mighty declaration of 
religious zeal for the preservation of our sanctities 
will come forth thunderously from the learned and 
solemn bench, the rock of our life and liberty? It 
is not preposterous. We think the time has come 
for the friends of education, religion, progress, and 
freedom to rise up as one to overcome this real and 
organized threat to our country and our souls. 


Cause and Occasion 


ILHELM, ONCE KAISER, is not on terms 

of condescension toward the Almighty any 
more, but his reminiscences give no hint whatever 
that he was, is, or ever can be wrong on any of the 
disputed questions of Weltpolitik in general or the 
Great War in particular. We have come to his 
chapter on the war. His story is uninteresting 
and unreliable. We observe that the newspapers 


. have to accompany each installment with a correc- 


tive comment which is in some cases better reading 
than the original. In his account of the causes of 
the war this editorial precaution is of the greatest 
importance. He says: “The apparent complicity 
in the crisis of 1914 should deceive nobody. ... The 
essential basis of the causes of war is not altered 
by such things. .. . Hence I shall not go into details 
here nor take up Belgium or other reports.” But 
that will not do. He cannot pass over the occasion 
of the war in his desire to get at the cause. There 
is, of course, a difference between an occasion and 
a cause of a given war, but these two, though they 
differ, always overlap. 

The cause of the Great War goes far back, in 
the growing rivalries. of the European nations. 


a 
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meaning layman. 


Germany was disturbing European powers by her 
prodigious advances in commerce and world influ- 
ence. She was a dangerous competitor, but she 
was also ambitious for world-rule. The former 
Kaiser says that though Germany did not start 
he war, she was waiting for the time when by the 
power of her “naval, military, and national politi- 
cal position” she could “make it seem advisable 
to our opponents to yield us the share in the ap- 
portionment and management of the world to 
which our ability entitled us.” He gives the secret 
away. Germany was gaining an unquestioned as- 
cendency in the material world by her superior in- 
dustrial and commercial genius, and she tried to 
use her armed power to hasten a greater mastery. 
Germany—not her people, but her Prussians—be- 
lieved the time had come. “Der Tag!” 

Wilhelm puts in italics this sentence: “The aims 
of the Entente could be attained only through a 
war, those of Germany only without a war.” That 
is true. Why did he not act accordingly? He 
ruined his country! The Kaiser’s politics are dead, 
and the German people have suffered everything. 
But they still possess their qualities of mind and 


-heart which in a long time to come will be working 


them back to the place they will deserve according 
to the principle that they who serve best gain 
most. May their souls never be debauched again. 
Let them be free and righteous and make a better 
country. 


The Churchman Afield 


EADERS of “The Churchman Afield” in the 
Boston Transcript were brought up short by 
the leading article in the issue of October 7, in 
which the editor of the department, Mr. H. H. 
Fletcher, dismissed from Christendom all who do 
not subscribe to his theological dogmas. He de- 
fined his doctrine of Jesus, for example, as follows: 
“The Christians of the first three centuries... 
were convinced that Hr was Very Gop or VERY 
Gop. They so declared in the creed of Nica. From 
that day to this the real Church of Christ has never 
doubted the Sonship of Jesus.” He adds that the 
Church has lost much power in recent years because 
such a considerable portion of those who call them- 
selves Christian “REJHCT THE BASES upon which the 
Church is built.”” Mr. Fletcher says that he has 
received letters of protest against his position from 
“ministers calling themselves ministers of a Chris- 
tian Church.” 

Further, those who prefer “their own form of 
interpretation” or “a form of service” to the Nicene 
doctrine of the person of Christ and relationship 
with Him as fundamental, deny the “necessary and 
glorious prerequisite of fellowship.” In this abrupt 
manner he reads out of Christendom many of the 
noblest, purest, deyoutest, and most useful persons 
who call themselves Christians. But the extraordi- 
nary thing is not his dogmatic metaphysical asser- 
tion. In this field, many very learned men hesi- 
tate to speak with the arbitrariness of this well- 
What makes our wonder grow 
is that a daily paper for the general public can be so 
unwise as to take its very dubious stand on theology 
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at the unquestioned cost of disapproval of many 
persons who think that speculative questions in the 
field’ of religion are at best subjects for whatever 
measure of sectarianism one may yet find in the 
divided denominations. It is a capital blunder. 
And since Mr. Fletcher’s prime zeal is for unity, as 
he says, we must tell him he has done his cause the 
most thorough disservice by demanding a standard 
of uniformity that not only shuts out those who do 
not accept his required belief but drives out those 
who do accept it but will not tolerate his gesture 
much like hierarchical omnipotence in determining 
who shall be the outcasts from and the residents in 
his own heaven. 


Wanted—a Spokesman 


HIS GENERATION is curiously deficient in 
great leaders, though at no time has there been 
more need for men of commanding influence, iron 
resolution, and forgetfulness of self. There are 
always enough partisan bosses and loud-voiced 
demagogues. We are turning out vast supplies of 
produce of all kinds, produce that keeps the wheels 
of industry turning, that sends fleets of ships over- 
seas and makes wealth for many; but we are not 
turning out great men. We have men. who can 
lead a faction, engineer an industrial undertaking, 
or if necessary fight a battle; but what we need is 
one who can represent all the people and secure for 
them their proper rights under the Constitution. 

There is widespread unrest abroad in the land; 
and want and worry that will increase as the cold 
strengthens. Fuel is hard to obtain, and the prices 
of commodities increase as they are bound to do 
in consequence of recent industrial developments. 
The average intelligence among the citizens of this 
country is high enough to measure the extent of 
misery, the result of misgovernment. The people 
know perfectly well that the cost of strikes is 
handed on to them; that they and their children 
pay for infirm government; that the ideal of democ- 
racy is often in the mouth of the electioneering 
Congressman, but seldom in his conscience. 

There is no office in the world that carries with 
it more authority than that of President of the 
United States. The President may, in times of 
crisis, take such measures as the occasion requires. 
In fact, such action is expected of him, in view of 
the precedents established by Lincoln and Roose- 
velt. Woe unto any nation if a crisis finds its 
ruler hesitating and seeking to evade responsibility. 
The nation waits to see whether it has elected a 
partisan leader or a real President. 


Note 


Next Sunday the revised church attendance plan 
of the Laymen’s League will go into effect. The 
men, and not the whole congregation, will be 
counted. THu RecIsTHR suggested the concentra- 
tion on this most needed improvement in the wor- 
ship of the churches. The fathers and husbands 
and sons who stand for sterling character and great 
usefulness in our common life go to church. 
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A Dictator Becomes Premier of Italy 


Is the shadow of a new Napoleon lower- 
ing upon Italy? The recrudescence of the 
Napoleonic method and the Napoleonic 
power developed strikingly during the past 
week south of the Alps, just as in the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century it was 
developing north of them, And it developed 
in the person of a war veteran of Cam- 
pagna, Benito Mussolini. Mussolini’s 
methods are so simple as to bafile 
eredulity. When he wants some- 
thing from the Government he pro- 
ceeds to take it. Last week he 
demanded from the Government five 
Cabinet portfolios—disclaiming for 
himself any participation in the 
Government, but insisting that the 
Cabinet offices that mean complete 
eontrol of the administration of the 
country be conferred upon members 
of his party, the persistent and 
growing Fascisti. What the Fas- 
cisti are and how they propose to 
do business is implied by their sym- 
bol, the Roman fasces, the visualiza- 
tion of force. Mussolini demanded 
the five portfolios, and four mem- 
bers of the Facta Cabinet—all the 
members of the Cabinet who hap- 
pened to be in Rome at the time 
—resigned precipitately. Premier 
Facta begged for delay until he 
could arrive at the capital, but the 
resignation went into effect. At the 
end of the week came reports from 
a country evidently muzzled by a 
rigid censorship that Mussolini had 
seized several Italian cities like 
Florence, Pisa, and Cremona, and 
was establishing a government 
within a government in Italy. And 
no shot was fired to stay him. 

Three or four days before these 
events—ominous because they dis- 
closed the tremendous strength of 
Mussolini—a friend of the rising 
dictator said to me in New York: 
“There are a million armed men 
behind Mussolini. No government 
could get a soldier to take up arms 
against him. He controls the army, 
the intellectuals, the muscle and the 
brains of Italy. He is a man with- 
out fear. Several attempts have 
been made to assassinate him. He 
bears a charmed life. He has 
fought fifteen or sixteen duels. He 
takes duels as a matter of course. 
Before he sits at his desk to write for his 
paper—I1l Popolo—in Milan, he leaves 
word for an assistant to call him for the 
duel at such and such a time. Then he 
writes, writes, writes, the short articles, 
none longer than a column, upon which 
he is engaged. When the assistant nudges 
his elbow, and reminds him, ‘It is time, 
Signor Mussolini,’ he grabs his coat and 
and is off for the field of honor. 
After the duel he comes right back to the 
office and resumes his article. 

“To show you what kind of man he is 
—when the war ended he knew nothing 
about aviation, but he found it necessary 
to learn aviation in order to be able to ar- 
rive quickly at any given scene of action,” 


continued this friend, M. Vicenzi, a busi- 
ness man who last summer brought a mes- 
sage to the Italians in America from this 
chief of the Fascisti. “He learned avia- 
tion in order to inerease his mobility. 
Whenever it is necessary now for him to 
go somewhere in a hurry he jumps into 
his aéroplane and dashes to his destina- 


When the Communists attempted several 
months ago to dethrone the King and 
upset the monarchy by seizing the pro- 
ductive machinery of Italy at such manu- 
facturing centers as Turin, it was Musso- 
lini and his Fascisti who crushed them, 
while the Government looked on. Musso- 
lini and his Fascisti do not want Italy 
for themselves, but they believe that 
Italy has a place in the world to fill. 
They realize that no recent Italian 
government has pursued a_ policy 
that is calculated to enable Italy 
to fill that part. And they are fully 
determined to galvanize the country 
into life, even if they have to do it 
by force, as they are doing it to a 
certain extent now. That is why 
Mussolini is demanding five Cabinet 
offices for his adherents. And if he 
does not get them by suasion, he 
will get them by force, even if he 
has to serap the Government in the 
process.” 

In the meanwhile, it is apparent 
that the Facta government, although 
it had not relinquished office as a 
whole as the week was drawing to 
a close, was floundering in a state 
cf more or less complete paralysis. 
Facta has been regarded as a nest- 
warmer for Giolitti, the octogena- 
rian statesman who did his best to 
keep Italy out of the war. In cele- 
brating his eightieth birthday the 
other day, the former premier held 
counsel with Orlando, cne of his 
many successors in office. The two 
men were pondering upon means to 
obtain the co-operation cf Mussolini 
without actually intrusting him with 
the entire administrative power. 
But they were facing a problem 
well-nigh impossible of solution. 
For Mussolini had declared a few 
days earlier, at the convention of 
the Fascisti, that nothing less than 


Keystone Photograph 


WILL ITALY ACCEPT THIS NEW MASTHR? 
Benito Mussolini, 


daring and debonair editor, 
powerful leader of the Fascisti, has the Govern- 
ment trembling because his armed and organized 


the five portfolios he had designated 
would content him, and the conven- 
tion had indicated its approval of 
its chief’s declaration with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm that must have 


forces demand an end of weakness in dealing with 
the social and industrial conditions that menace 


the life of the nation. 


out-and-out revolutionary methods 


But then, he is in temperamental Italia. 


tion with the rapidity of lightning. That 
is the kind of man Mussolini is—human 
lightning, a physical model of a man, tire- 
less, hard as iron, indomitable, free from 
the curse of ambition, unbribable and ir- 
resistible. That’s Benito Mussolini. And 
behind him is the full strength of Italy 
and the arms of a million Italians, ready 
to march from all parts of Italy at his 
nod. Italy never saw anything like him 
before. Nor did any other country.” 

“What are his relations with the King 
and his attitude toward the King, Signor 
Vicenzi?” 

“Mussolini is a friend to the King and 
a supporter of the monarchy—provided 
the King and the monarchy function. 


This powerful person uses 
to produce 
thoroughly conservative, even reactionary results ! 


made the Quirinal quake. And the 
intrusting of the five portfolios to 
the Fascisti would put the execu- 
tive power into their hands. So, in 
the last analysis, Giolitti and Or- 
lando were discussing whether to 
aes the powers of government to Musso- 
lini or to court a revolution—and a suc- 
cessful revolution—by defying him. s. T. 


[LATER.—On Monday, October 30, Mus- 
solini entered Rome in triumph. After a 
long audience with King Victor Emmanuel, 
the new dictator announced his Cabinet, 
with himself as Premier. Vast multitudes 
filled the square in front of the Quirinal 
and wildly greeted the man of the hour, 
whose government is a creation of his own 
audacity and determination. He said the 
nations must treat Italy with greater dig- 
nity. In internal affairs he declared for 
national syndicalism, which means respect 
for the interests of employers as well as 
for those of workingmen.—THE Eprror.] 
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T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


One day Mr. Williams posted this his regular letter to 
Tur Reeister. The next day Lloyd George resigned. It 
shows Mr. Williams knew what he was writing. The 

- whole article is equal to the very best that our readers 
_ can hope to find in print. It is an extraordinary forecast, 
a trenchant challenge to spiritual forces in world problems 
and common sense in political strategy. This is liberal 
Britwin speaking. It illustrates the soul and doctrine of 
liberal and applied religion. 


BRiGHToN, ENGLAND. 
HE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR in the life of 
| the British Nation at the present time is its 
strong and determined attitude against war. 
The Near Eastern crisis has brought this to an un- 
deniable demonstration. There is no doubt now that 
the policy of the Government brought us within an 
ace of war; nor is there any doubt that if war had 
begun, this Government, as Mr. Garvin says, would 
have been swept out of office, and another put in its 
place that would call a halt. This determination that 
there shall not be war is general among all classes. 
But it was concentrated in the Labor Movement in 
such a way that the Government had to take account 
of it. 

This morning we have the full report of an interview 
between Mr. Lloyd George and a Deputation.from the 
Trades Union Congress. I would like American read- 
ers to understand that this was not a Deputation from 
the Labor political party, but from the Congress which 
represents the industrial side of the Labor Movement. 
Thirty representatives went to see the Prime Minister, 
and they told him in plain words that they would 
oppose war, and organize every possible form of hos- 
tility to any act of warfare. In this attitude, I ven- 
ture to say the Labor Movement had the full sympathy 
of the churches and of the commercial classes. If war 
had occurred between Britain and the Turks, the Brit- 
ish Government would have been isolated from the 
governments of Europe, and it would have been acting 
against the very determined feeling of its own people. 

I wonder whether the American churches, in their 
representations to their own Government, quite under- 
stand our position in this country. We are depriving 
our Government of every form of sympathy that would 
encourage them to any military operations in the East, 
because we do not see that any good purpose whatso- 
ever could be served by a war with Turkey. When 
Turkey entered the war against us, Mr. Asquith sol- 
emnly pronounced that it was Turkey’s suicide. So 
much for political prophecy. Only the other day Tur- 
key was beaten to the dust; now she is a formidable 
military power. 

If a conflict now between Britain and Turkey were 
confined to these two powers and Britain could thor- 
oughly conquer Turkey, nothing would be settled, any 
more than it was settled before. Other powers would 
come into the settlement, even if they had not joined 
in the war. Britain could not dictate the settlement 
without running the risk of a third war. War, how- 
ever, between Britain and Turkey would not be con- 
fined to them. Much more probably, the whole world 
would be involved in it before it ended. Any European 
war now would run the risk of bringing upon the 
world a much greater catastrophe than that of 1914. 


' British people is, “We are not.” 


The question which the British people put to them- 
selves was this: Are we prepared to risk a European 
conflagration which would be a world-disaster by going 
to war with Turkey for any purpose whatsoever? The 
quite unanimous and very determined answer of the 
Grant the whole 
indictment against the character of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in Europe, remember against her all her atroci- 
ties and massacres, and say that it would be a bless- 
ing if Turkey were demolished. We might agree to 
all this, but it cannot be done. Turkey in the old days 
could always count on the division of European 
powers. Any man with an eye in his head can see that 
Turkey can count to-day on the division of the Huro- 
pean powers. 

To fight Turkey in order to protect Christian minori- 
ties, is futile. Turkey has often been fought, but the 
minorities have not been protected. Horrible as mas- 
sacres are, the possible massacres in the present case 
would be a mere nothing compared with the holocaust 
of a war, which itself, even after all the sacrifice, 
would settle nothing. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the able new editor of the Daily 
Herald, has a very sensible article on “Christian and 
Moslem” in the issue of this morning. He points out 
that for centuries the Armenians lived on good terms 
with the Turks. Many of them were high up in the 
Sultan’s service. They were considered rather a fa- 
vored section of His Majesty’s subjects. It was only 
when the Armenians started to agitate for Home Rule, 
and this largely under the influence of the intrigues 
of the old Czarist Government of Russia, that they 
began to be persecuted. 

The old Russia wanted Constantinople, and it used 
the unhappy Armenians as its pawns. They were 
egged on to agitate, and the Sultan tried to put down 
the agitation by massacres. Russia’s diplomacy was 
to use the massacre of Christians by Moslems as an 
argument for pushing the Turk out of Europe. The 
Armenians massacred in return whenever they could. 
To speak of “the Armenians whose only offense is 
Christ,” is altogether out of line with the facts. Men 
who know the Armenians well, know of a good many 
other offenses besides. To represent the Turks as mere 
savages and Armenians as Christians, is to be untrue 
to the facts of the case. 

I deplore, therefore, the stirring up of religious ani- 
mosity on the question. War lies that way, whether 
we want it or not. And there is no remedy for mas- 
sacres by war, which would be the most gigantic mas- 
sacre of all, and powerless to prevent subsequent ones 
of a different kind. The danger to minorities will 
never be gone so long as these animosities are fostered. 

Mr. Lloyd George told the Labor Deputation that 
the question of minorities and of Thrace were ques- 
tions for discussion, but that the British Government 
insisted on the freedom of the Straits and upon re- 
taining the neutral zone inviolate, and on not allowing 
any Turks there. He claimed that the object of the 
Government was to prevent war. They were calculat- 
ing that they could put such a wholesome fear into 
the Turks, that the neutrality of the zone would be 
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respected. The measures the Government took, and 
the plain statement of Mr. Lloyd George to the Labor 
Deputation mean that the Government would have 
fought if the Turks came to the neutral zone. So now 
without a doubt they were risking war. The Turks 
went into the zone and are still there. It was only 
the good sense of General Harrington that saved us 
from war. 

The Manifesto of September 16 has outraged the 
feelings of the British people. To appeal to the Domin- 
ions to come and multiply the corpses on Gallipoli, 
to appeal for action which would mean more carnage 
in the name of the boys who fell victims in that region, 
has felt to many people in this country to be like blas- 
phemy, as Miss Margaret Bonfield told the Prime 
Minister. 

At a time of crisis, nothing is more misleading than 
a phrase, and nothing much more difficult than to get 
people to try to think what the phrase means. But this 
phrase “the freedom of the Straits” has been sub- 
jected to a pretty severe criticism in this country, 
and the Government is not able now to use it with 
any effective power at all, if it is likely to mean a risk 
of war. The freedom of the Straits in time of peace 
is not an important matter. The time of war is the 
crux. There can be no guarantee of the freedom of 
the Straits so long as militarism remains in the world. 

At the present time Britain, France, and Italy are 
supposed to keep the Straits free. But they are not 
free to the forces of Kemal; Russia is complaining 
that they are not entirely free to her commerce. Sup- 
pose that Britain, France, and Italy were in control 
of the Straits even under the League of Nations, and 
that war broke out with, say, Bolshevik Russia. Does 
any one suppose that it would be in the power even 
of the League of Nations to prevent these three from 
closing the Straits to their enemy? 

Kemal wants Turkey to control the Straits, but 
agrees they must be free to all. Lloyd George main- 
tains that is only a verbal guarantee and not good 
enough. No power’s guarantee would be good enough, 
if a war came in which that power was pitted against 
another. Any power in control, whatever covenants 
or treaties had been made, would close the Straits to 
the enemy. There is no freedom of the Straits, abso- 
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lutely guaranteed, until the world is free of militarism 


altogether. 

The best thing in the meantime, of course, is to put 
the control under the League of Nations, and to have 
no armaments and no fortifications of any kind. 

There is no doubt, without attributing any evil in- 
teritions to the Government, that they did bring us to 
the edge of a war, which would in all probability not 
have ended till it had enveloped the world. And the 
feeling is now very general that the Government is 
discredited and must go. It is not only the Daily News 
and the Daily Herald that say this. The whole of or- 


ganized labor has, of course, come to the conclusion: 


long ago that this Government ought to come to an 
end. And now it has definitely challenged Mr. Lloyd 
George to an election. But the Manchester Guardian, 
which has been wonderful in its forbearance with the 
Prime Minister, now turns and rends him. Mr, Garvin 
of the London Observer, who has been a redoubtable 
champion of the Prime Minister for some years, said 
last Sunday that now Mr. Lloyd George must retire, for 
his own sake and for the country’s sake. Three great 
weeklies of very differing politics, the Spectator, the 
Nation, and the New Statesman, all declare the same 
thing,—that Mr. Lloyd George must go and the Coali- 
tion come to an end. Indeed, in the Newport election, 
which takes place on the 18th, the Conservative candi- 
date refuses the name of “Coalition,” feeling that it 
would be against his chances. _ 

How soon we shall have an election, no one knows, 
but it cannot be very far off. When it comes, the 
Coalition will be swept away. Labor will undoubtedly 
return in great strength, but whether to form a Goy- 
ernment or not one of course does not know. Let none 
of our good friends in America, however, have any fear 
with the return of a Labor Government in England. 
The truth concerning recent years is that no party in 
this country has had a clearer or saner conception of 
foreign policy. There are a great many people in this 
country who are not adherents of the Labor party who 
say that they will vote for them because of the foreign 
policy they are sure they would pursue. Such people 
are more afraid of them on home policy than on foreign 
policy. They need not be afraid of them on either 
account. 


AMERICA AND THE REDEMPTION OF EUROPE 
Will We Stull Withhold or Will We Help 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


WANT to bring this series of articles to an end 
| by recording some of the general conclusions that 

have been impressed upon the minds and con- 
sciences of the American delegates to the different 
international conferences that were convened during 
the last summer in different parts of Europe. Apart 
from certain tedious embarrassments connected with 
passports and customs and the exchange of money, 
it is possible to travel now in Europe in reasonable 
comfort and to enjoy the lovely landscapes and the 
castles and cathedrals in the old way. But the moment 
one penetrates an inch below the surface of things 
one discovers causes for grave apprehension. Every- 
where thinking people in Europe are in a mood of 


disappointment and disillusion. That mood pervades 
all human intercourse. It dims vision and paralyzes 
effort. The reactions from the exertions and anxieties 
and the exalted mood of the early years of the 
war are everywhere obvious. The power of feeling or 
caring much about anything beyond immediate needs 
and pleasures is for many people in a kind of collapse. 
The material damage caused by the war is appall- 
ing; the financial instabilities cripple all efforts toward 
improvement; the tragic maladjustments in the so- 
called peace treaties keep everything in turmoil; the 
failure of America to do its share in the work of 
reconstruction is to the last degree discouraging. The 
moral collapse is as bad as the material. The spirit 


. 
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of revenge burns hotly in the countries called van- 


quished, and in the countries called victorious (except 
England) fear seems to put out of commission most 


of the reasoning powers of governments and peoples. 


There exist the old readiness to suspect and misread 
the motives of others, the old jealousies of military 
strength and commercial efficiency, the old uninstructed 
dogmatism and prejudice. Instead of a new order, 
it is a new disorder into which we have merged. 
That is a fair statement of one aspect of the truth, 
but there is another side. My experience this sum- 
mer in the international conferences which I have 
been attending justifies me in saying that in spite 
of prevailing depression there are many leaders of 
European life who are bravely renewing their ideal- 
ism and showing new capacity for co-operative en- 
deavor for the common good. Obvious enough are 
the political perplexities, the economic insecurities, 
the impoverished condition of distressful Europe, but 
valiant men.and women are now bending their efforts 
to an intelligent application of Christian principles 
and ideals to the problems of reconciliation and re 
construction. There is a great yearning for peace 
and order and a determination to eliminate the poi- 
son of national antipathy and racial hatred. I think 
it may be justly said that it is now the unanimous 
understanding of the competent that the upbuilding of 
the new Europe depends primarily not so much on 


changes to be wrought in political and economic sys- 


tems, but on a change of moral frontage, a change 
in the minds and hearts of men. Europe needs, to 
be sure, wiser financial policies and more construc- 
tive statesmanship, but it needs still more a new con- 
science. What great sections of Europe are starving for 
is not just bread and shoes and clothing, but the even 
more essential sustenance of faith and hope and love. 

In spite of all the destruction and disillusion there 
are still resources enough. There is man power 
enough, there is administrative ability enough, but 
there does not seem to be enough of moral wisdom 
and character and foresight. So in place of peace 
we have all this unrest and unreason and cynical 
aloofness and skepticism. Men simply are not wise 
enough and good enough to do what ought to be done. 
The appeal now must be to those spiritual forces 
that through all the ages have been ordained of God 
to open the eyes of the blind, to cleanse men from 
sordid self-indulgence, to cast out the devils of ill- 
will. To have even a humble part in creating the 
public conscience which will ultimately sway the des- 
tiny of nations, is the highest sort of privilege. 


+ 


The other deep impression borne in upon the minds 
and consciences of the American delegates (what- 
ever may have been their previous opinions, their 
political allegiances, their partisan prejudices) has 
been the knowledge that the power to stretch out 
the hand that will uplift and save is in the land of 
our own love and hope. America can yet have a glo- 
rious part in restoring confidence and promoting sta- 
bility and progress in 4 distracted world, but as 
long as America holds aloof, the path to peace 1s long 
and weary and beset with grave dangers. . Again, 
it is happily true that many Americans are now 
deeply interested in these concerns and are thinking 
internationally as they have never thought before. 
But still the majority of our people seem to believe 
that we can be sufficient unto ourselves, that, to quote 
a distinguished authority, “we can look now almost 
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collapse of Germany, on the hopeless barbarism of 
Russia, and the mutterings of a French default on 
their government obligations. ... No matter what 
happens to other countries, we are entirely justified in 
acting calmly the part of an impartial observer, with- 
out fear of catching the contagion and without any 
feeling of responsibility.” Men seem to regard it as 
a form of patriotism to raise the standard of “America 
first,” but they do not seem to mean America first 
in leadership, in helpfulness, in breadth of under- 
standing, but rather first in self-regard. We are told 
that we have no duty except to mind our own busi- 
ness, and so we stand aloof in a kind of Pharisaic 
separateness and refuse our share in the world’s . 
redemption. i - 


There is before us the old choice offered through all 
the ages to individuals and to nations; on the one 
hand to acknowledge only the self-regarding and ma- 
terial impulses and rewards, on the other hand to 
acknowledge the spiritual motives and ends. The 
world is torn asunder by those conflicting ideas of 
life. Shall we give our minds, our understandings, and 
our sympathies to the needs and problems of our 
neighbors, or shall we stand aside and lay up earthly 
treasures? “To him,” we read, “that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not, to him is sin.” “He who is 
not for me is against me.” <A decent and enduring 
social order simply cannot be built upon a founda- 
tion of self-interest. There is one thing that makes 
and keeps a nation great: it is the love of ideals, the 
passion of service. There is one thing that makes and 
keeps a nation base: it is the desire for luxury and 
ease. 

The most imperative social necessity of our time is 
for the churches of the living God to organize their 
forces to promote international good-will. Religion 
must create and interpret the contacts out of which 
fraternity is borne. It must steady and strengthen 
the common aspirations for the things that are just 
and generous. This is a creative age, an adventurous 
time, a good time to be alive in. It isa time to remind 
ourselves, whether we like it or not, that we are all 
members one of another, and that if “one member 
suffers, all the other members suffer with it.” Let us 
assert anew the supremacy of the spiritual interests 
of mankind. Let us proclaim our unabated confidence 
in practical idealism. We must insist that the service 
of humanity and not merely self-preservation is one 
of the aims and ends of government. We must refuse 
to permit our eagerness to be dampened by official 
delay or diplomatic evasion. We must break down 
the barriers of self-interest, change suspicion into un- 
derstanding, and spread the gospel of reconciliation 
and hope. The healing of the nations waits for the 
moral leadership of America. 

Let me be perfectly specific. It is easy to talk in 
general terms about brotherhood and good-will, but 
just what could and ought America to do to aid in 
the redemption of Europe? 

I believe that the Government of thé United States 
should be officially represented at all international. 
conferences by men of acknowledged ability and gifts 
of leadership who can speak and vote as’ well as ob- 
serve and report. 

I believe that American representatives should at 
once be appointed to participate in the humanitarian 
and judicial undertakings of the League of Nations to 
the fullest extent possible without committing the 
United States to membership in the League. 


with indifference on the prospect of the economic I helieve that America should make generous con- 
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tribution, by government loans and adjustment of 
existing financial obligations, toward the relief of the 
burdens of debt and poverty resting upon the nations 
of Europe, so that economic stability may be restored 
and progress in reconstruction made possible. 

But I believe that in return for the cancellation of 
debts the United States should require the proportion- 
ate abandonment on the part of the European nations 
of all militaristic and imperialistic programs and ex- 
penditures. The contributions of the United States 


What One Minister 
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for the relief of Europe must be used to advance and 
not retard the real interests of humanity. ~_ 

I believe that the Government of the United States 
should take the lead in calling a conference of all the 
civilized nations and again endeavor to secure some 
decision and action upon such subjects of common 
and urgent importance as Relief from the Burden 
of Armament, the Stabilizing of Exchange, the Just 
Treatment of Religious and Racial Minorities, and the 
Prevention of War. d 


Expects of Himself 


«TI am here to speak to you if 
you will only stop shouting ” 


MILES HANSON 


and more I believe in quietude and silent thought. 

Inaction is better than ill-considered activity. A 
few ordered movements of a swimmer are better and 
more effective than all the founderings of a man who 
has lost his head. The man who knows not God 
shouts about and in the end simply goes down: the 
man of spiritual certainty quietly and calmly uses 
life’s resistance and reaches his soul’s haven. 

Maude Royden says that one of her greatest lessons 
was taught her by a woman who told her that once in 
a church she prayed, promised, and agonized, calling 
excitedly on God to reveal Himself, and suddenly she 


[oe to the things on which I have reliance. More 


heard a voice saying, “I am here to speak to you, if ' 


only you will stop shouting.” 

If the world would stop shouting it would hear God 
better. In the turmoil of city life let us make our 
churches abodes of stillness and calm, considered judg- 
ments. Let the minister be calm, strong, and reliant, 
and let his words and mien tell of the secret places 
of the Most High. If I were a layman, I would not 
go to church on Sunday to hear of the topics of which 
any Hearst paper is full, neither would I go to hear 
an essay of the tone of the New Republic, but I half 
think that I would go to hear a man who knows of 
spiritual things, and can tell me lovingly what he 
knows. : 

My perplexities, problems, and pains often well nigh 
cause despair, and now and then I wish to be still and 
learn of God; then maybe I may learn that my feet 
have not been torn in vain, for by my struggles I have 
climbed a little farther up the hills of God. On Sun- 
day I would forget all that is signified by the move- 
ments of the tape of the Stock Exchange, and listen 
to the teaching of Jesus on the quiet hillside. On 
Sunday in the still harbor I would forget the bygone 
storms and gain new powers for future voyaging. In 
the spiritual search and worshipful reverence of Sun- 
day there lies the whole hope of mankind. 

But the more highly I estimate the value of the quiet 
spiritual search after the things of the Spirit, the 
more I tremble before the greatness of my calling. 
After all, it is largely the minister that colors the 
hours of worship and gives the hue to the day. He 
can be a magician making the dull grays of life take 
on a shimmering glory. He can be divining the ways 
of life. He can be an alchemist transmuting the baser 
things of time into shining gold. He can be a musician 
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flooding man’s life with marvelous music. The dis- 
coverers of old revealed to a wondering world new 
continents, new oceans, and new routes to rich king- 
doms. The minister can reveal still greater realms, 
for he can tell of the kingdoms of the Spirit, the richest 
treasures of which have not yet been grasped. How 
can he show the marks of his high calling? It goes 
almost without saying that he must be a man of God. 
His primary duty is to live with God. An old Puri- 
tan divine used to write his name in every book that 
he purchased, and then underneath further write: 
“Thou art a minister of the Word, Mind thine own 
business.” 

I should be a minister of the spiritual word and ever 
remember that that is my business. My concern lies 
chiefly with the will of God made known and yet to 
be made known. As I experience, I know; and unless 
I do know, I had better be silent. Living with God, a 
friend of God, a citizen of the unseen world, in times 
of turbulence a minister is calm, in days of disappoint- 
ment he is confident. There are no forlorn hopes with 
him. When the men of the plains are in fear and 
doubt, he comes from the Mount of God and his face 
shines from the rapture of the Divine Presence. More 
and more we need to emphasize to our young that the 
real minister is one of earth’s greatest men—no posi- 
tion like his, no message great as his, no accomplish- 
eae the equal of his, but also, no failure so dire as 

is. 

I pass to what seem to me the divisions of the minis- 
ter’s labor. His chief work is done in his study. There 
is his holy of holies. There he reads, and through his 
reading is companion with the best of men; there he 
keeps in touch with the movements of men, and over 
all the labors there is the overbrooding of -the Spirit. 
There in silences that none can disturb he communes 
with his Master. The minister’s study is the source 
from which is fed the life of his church, and the atmos- 
phere of the church depends on the atmosphere of that 
small room. I am sure that the calls of city life take 
us too.often out of our studies, and I am equally sure 
they thus effectively mar our work. Unless we take 
heed, we shall be like Mr. Bok, who says that he 
arranged a fine library and study and then never 
went therein. Some weeks I have seen little of mine, — 
and then on the Sunday the congregation have felt 
ae effect. When preparation weakens, production 
suffers, , 
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I sometimes wonder if it be not my duty to calcu- 
late the number of working hours in a week, arrange 
a certain proportion of them for my study, and then 
on no condition break into that quota. The most sacred 
duty of a minister is to devote a certain number of 
hours per week to reading, studying, thinking, and 
praying, for they are the real sources of his strength. 
For this, other things should go, and if there be fewer 
meetings in the city, I do not know that either the city 
or the cause will suffer. There are more meetings 
anyhow than are necessary. : 

If the study be the minister’s sanctuary,—and more 
and more I feel that it is,—time should be spent there. 
Thus shall we know more of the eternal secrets, be able 
to teach them to our friends, and they will be able to 
bless the needy world. 

Another holy place is the minister’s vestry. I en- 
deavor to have three-quarters of an hour there alone 
every Sunday before the public worship. In the quie- 
tude there is the best inspiration for the subsequent 
duty. I think it would be well for the worshipers to 
know that as they gather, their leader is alone with 
the Father, seeking his guidance on their joint devo- 
tions. 

Far better this than the fussing about giving the 
glad hand, of which we have heard.so much. I do not 
go to church for the sake of a glad hand. I go to 
worship. I am certain that it would be well for the 
people to gather quietly a few minutes before service- 
time, and in calmness and solemn hush prepare to 
meet with their God. The one and a half hours of 
public worship are the climax of the whole church’s 
labors. All else leads up to this. If this fail, all our 
toils are condemned. 

The next sphere of the minister’s labors is in visi- 
tation. In that he enters the homes and hearts of 
his co-workers, and only as he has an entry there as 
a friend can he serve to the full. If in the homes he 
be loved and gladly seen, then if he fail on the Sabbath, 
as he must often do, the love of his people overlooks the 
failure, and sees the man behind the temporary weak- 
ness. One thing I long to feel, that I am the personal 
friend of my fellow-toilers. 

There must be mention of the various activities of 
the week. In these activities is the outlet for the 
spiritual enthusiasm generated on Sunday. While 
deprecating the holding of too many meetings and 
the taking too often the people from the quietude of 
their homes, there should be a gathering of each sec- 
tion of the church’s adherents at least once a fortnight. 
In this respect I am not sure but that we of the lib- 
eral church have somewhat failed. We have not al- 
ways provided enough for our workers to do. 


In conclusion I want to say a few words as to the 


future of the ministry. I am not going to attempt to 
prophesy, for an ordinary man is never more foolish 
than when he is trying so to do. He is about as suc- 
‘cessful as is the ordinary newspaper when it essays 
such service, and we all know how comically tragic the 
foretellings of a four-weeks-old paper seem. 

Some changes, however, do seem clearly to be ap- 
proaching. Old arguments on theological problems are 
out of date. Old methods of defense are utterly use- 
less. Theological warfare is changing as rapidly as 
world warfare. Extreme individualism is dying. Na- 
tionalism is doomed, and denominationalism is being 
told that its conqueror is approaching. Different meth- 
ods in the world of industry are in the offing. But 
through all changes I see that thinkers will become 
more vitalistic. Like John Burroughs, their every- 
day activities will draw toward materialism, but, as 
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with him, there will be a secret certainty that vitalism 
is true. Men will be increasingly busied with the seen, 
but in their heart of hearts there will be a yearning 
after the Unseen. 

With that secret yearning will be the minister’s 
concern. More than ever he will have to emphasize 
the things of the depths. He must increasingly live 
in the depths and thus be able to touch the souls of 
men, now teaching, now sternly rebuking, and now 
wooing. The burden of his life will be, “The things 
that are seen are temporal, and the things that are 
unseen are eternal.” With liberality of thought there 
must be intensity of spirituality. Depth must not be 
sacrificed to breadth. The new church of wide outlook 
must have as its chief asset a consuming zeal for the 
souls of men. 

What training will be necessary to acquire this far 
sight and this consuming intensity? Sometimes I 
feel that a minister must have the following experi- 
ences: He must be unmarried, so that no calls take his 
mind off his task. Celibacy is necessary. He must be 
married, so that he knows the claims and calls and 
charms of a home, thus exalting life’s sweetest place— 
home, sweet, sweet home. He must have a tranquil 
life so that his best work may not be disturbed. He 
must know sorrow, pain, defeat, and death, that he may 
know how to sympathize. He must know poverty and 
so allow-for its crampings. He must know wealth and 
so understand its allurements. He must have lived 
in the village and known the calls of the city. He 
must be a bookworm and a man of affairs. He must 
have labored in a small church and touched the souls 
of afew. He should, with sure efficiency, have directed 
the affairs of a great community. He must have lived 
in the charming, alluring world of dreams. He must 
have been at home in the noisy world of activities. 
And when he has passed through all those experiences 
he will be so old that no church will have him. 

The Eden that he has ever seen just ahead he will 
never reach, but maybe he will have gathered a few 
flowers along the way. He may view the promised 
land, but his feet will not tread its soil, though per- 
chance he may have so led that others will enjoy its 
privileges and blessings. His final glory will be, “He 
saved others, himself he could not save.” 


WISDOM 


The curse of our times is the vast army of people who 
care nothing for their work, who labor solely for money. 
—David Belasco. 


Bound your life on the north by prudence, on the east 
with industry, on the west with gentleness, on the south 
with integrity —Frances Willard. 


Thank God every morning, when you get up, that you 
have something to do that day which must be done whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temperance and self-control, 
diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness and a hundred 
virtues which the idle man will never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


A life spent in brushing clothes, and washing crockery, 
and sweeping floors—a life which the proud of the earth 
would have treated as the dust under their feet; a life 
spent at the clerk’s desk; a life spent in the narrow shop; 
a life spent in the laborers’ hut—may yet be a life so 
ennobled that for the sake of it a king might gladly yield 
his crown.—Canon Farrar. 
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Some Fundamental Mistakes of Fundamentalists 


A Sermon preached in the United Church, New Haven, Conn. 


REV. SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL 


Ina letter accompanying the sermon which was delivered 
Sunday, October 8, Dr. Bushnell, who is a leading Congre- 
gational clergyman and known in other branches of the 
church as a liberal, says, “The Unitarians and some other 
bodies are fortunate in not being fettered by belief in an 
infallible Bible. Intelligent Roman Catholics know they 
have nothing to fear from Protestants as a whole as long 
as the mass of Protestants accept this fatal notion.” 


“But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us.’’"—2 Cor. iv. T. 


Y.“FUNDAMENTALISTS” we mean those persons who 
B have been emphasizing of late certain teachings of the 

Bible which they regard as of primary importance, the 
acceptance of which by others they consider as essential to 
Christian fellowship. We may dismiss for the present the 
question as to what these specific teachings are, and note the 
divisive attitude of those who hold them, as seen in their 
demand that others must agree with them as to what is funda- 
mental, or there can be no common action. In other words, in 
the opinion of these people only they can work together who 
think alike! That is a very congenial attitude for certain 
minds, but it is not a strikingly Christian one. It recalls the 
word of Jesus, “Ye know not what spirit ye are of.’ It makes 
the basis of fellowship similarity of opinion rather than agree- 
ment as to what needs to be done for this sinful world, together 
with a willingness to do it! It magnifies the organization at 
the expense of the work which is to be accomplished, and 
makes the tool of more importance than the uses to which it 
is put! Only a few people can use the tool! To insist upon 
intellectual agreement, and refuse to work with any one unless 
he thinks as you think, were to abandon in the sphere of reli- 
gion those methods of co-operation which all agree are essen- 
tial to progress in all other relations of life. 

What is the meaning of government here in the United 
States but the agreement of multitudes to work together in 
spite of their differences of opinion? There is enough in com- 
mon among the masses of our divergent population to enable 
us to get on together—if we agree to do so. And the reason 
why we do agree is because we emphasize the necessity of com- 
mon action rather than common belief. If: we waited until 
we all thought alike, there would be no government in America 
by ourselves. Some one else would rule us! The price which 
we pay for self-government is found in the agreement to do 
what we can together without waiting for the time to come 
when we shall all think alike. That is too remote for practical 
purposes ! hs 


Now into a world organized after this fashion comes the 
Christian Church with its avowed purpose of transforming the 
world and bringing in the kingdom of God, the church being 
the chief means to that end, but not the end itself, as many 
suppose, who identify the church with the kingdom. It ought 
to be apparent to every mind that when the church has done 
its work it will disappear, as the seaffolding around the Hark- 
ness tower disappeared when the tower was finished. Exalt 
the church as much as we may, it is only instrumental, not 
ultimate. The relation of the church to the kingdom of God 

is like that of John the Baptist to Jesus. “He must increase,” 
- said John, “but I must decrease.’ And the church must de- 
crease to the vanishing point—by and by. But that will be 
its glory—to make way for something better. “I saw no 
temple therein,” said the writer of the book of Revelation, 
“for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
thereof.” The church is a temporary organization, not a perma- 
nent one. It will last a long time yet, because it has a vast 
work.to accomplish. Yet its right to exist depends upon its 
willingness to do this work; not to talk about it, but to do it. 
The test of its value is its efficiency. Many think that the 
test of its value is its orthodoxy, its conformity to standard. 
Not so! The test is efficiency: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If the church performs its task, it will ultimately 
cease to exist. If it fails to do its work, it is dead already, 
no matter how much alive it appears to be. The sole reason 
for the existence of the Christian Church lies in its willing- 
ness to do what it can to transform the lives of men and bring 
in the kingdom of God. That object should be kept in the 
forefront, and not lost sight of, as it is by those who refuse 
to work unless the others think as they think. It is very 


easy for some people to persuade themselves that as thought 
precedes action, and is essential to right action, the chief func- 
tion of the church is to safeguard right thinking, because the 
truth must be known before it can be proclaimed. But it is 
known, otherwise Jesus had lived and died in vain. 

The message of the church is as simple as its mission is uni- 
versal. Its function is not to emphasize dogma whether old 
or new,—your dogma if you are a conservative, or my dogma 
if I am a liberal; its function is to make God real to the mind 
and the heart of man, and through faith in him to interest 
men in their own and each other’s spiritual development, in com- 
parison with which everything else is relatively insignificant. 

Rightly understood, the work of the Christian Church, as 
expressed in its redemptive purpose, is so essential to the wel- 
fare of man that all branches of the church, Catholic and 
Protestant, ought to concentrate upon that, in which case we 
should have a manifestation of Christian unity never realized 
before, and at the same time a demonstration of the unimpor- 
tance of those things which have been emphasized at the 
expense of the main object for which the church exists. If only 
we did the work of the Master as we do our own when we 
set out to accomplish a specific thing! 
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I was present at the laying of the corner-stone of the Hark- 
ness quadrangle. A short time after, a deep hole was dug in 
the ground for the foundation of the tower, and surrounded 
by a high fence, then by a scaffolding, as the tower began to 
rise above the surface. Finally the work was complete, and 
there was no longer any use for the scaffolding. They pulled 
it down, and we saw the tower in its majesty and beauty. 
Those buildings were erected because there was a controlling 
purpose, a constant co-operation, and a steady progress from 
start to finish. 

The work of the Christian Church is of infinitely larger 
dimensions. It is the grandest work ever attempted. It has 
fired individual souls to a passion of self-sacrifice, and called 
forth the noblest devotion. But it has been retarded again 
and again because the end in view was lost sight of. 

Now the “fundamentalists” are no greater sinners than 
others of a different name. We have all offended if we have 
allowed anything to dull our minds, and divert our attention 
from the main objective. The command of Jesus was, “Go 
and teach all nations.” But we have not done it. We have 
only played with missions. We spend more on the “movies” 
than on missions. We spend more on tobacco, many a man 
does, than he spends on missions. We will have our luxuries, 
but we will not give very much to spread the gospel. Congre- 
gationalists of the United States gave $3.45 per member last 
year for the missionary work of the denomination, which 
yielded $2,890,894, which was only 58 per cent. of the $5,000,000 
asked for. With $6 from each member for the spread of the 
gospel our missionary work would have been greatly advanced. 

But that is only a part of the difficulty. We have lost sight 
of the kingdom in building up the organization of the Chris- 
tian Church, which by and by will be as much forgotten as 
the scaffolding of the Harkness tower. Who will ever see that 
again? The “kingdom” was forever on the lips of Jesus. He 
speaks of it nearly a hundred times in the Gospels. It is 
doubtful if he ever mentioned the word “church,” though there 
are two references to it, “On this rock will I build my church” 
and “Tell it to the church.” But when he was here on earth, 
there was no Christian Church, nor any collection of writings 
called the “Word of God.” The Old Testament had been com- 
pleted, but the New Testament had not been thought of. But 
note what happened! A great organization was gradually 
built up which claimed sovereign authority in the realm of 
thought as the custodian of the truth, forbidding a man like 
Galileo to speak, and burning at the stake countless martyrs 
who dared to differ from its teachings. It actually claimed 
infallibility for itself as the interpreter of the Bible, though 
it never claimed infallibility for the Bible! It was left to 
Protestantism to make that mistake at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and we have suffered from it ever since. It is a 
purely modern doctrine. The abuses connected with the church 
had become so serious in the time of Luther, some four hun- 
dred years ago, that he headed a revolt which split the Catholic 
Church in twain, and turned Europe into a battlefield, Catholies 
and Protestants fighting each other until millions had been 
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put to death. And what came of it was an infallible church 
on the one side, and an infallible book on the other. Each 
side dug in, as the Central Powers and Allies did in 1914 after 
the Battle of the Marne. Digging in cost Germany the war. 
She lost it then and there though the fighting continued until 
the day of the armistice. Protestantism also dug in at the 
time of the Reformation, by setting up the doctrine of an 
infallible Bible as an offset to an infallible church, and it cost 
them the leadership of the modern world. For Protestantism 
has never formally abandoned the position which it then took 
that the Bible was infallible, and that a thing was true simply 
because it was found in the Bible! That doctrine gave author- 
ity to many things which were not true, and made Protestant- 
ism responsible for them all. It was a most unfortunate posi- 
tion to take. It checked and fatally fettered a splendid move- 
ment at its very start, and Protestantism will never regain its 
lost headway until that position is abandoned! 

Protestantism could control opinion four hundred years ago, 
but it does not do so to-day. To command the future, you 
must take a position which the men of the future will accept. 
Pope Urban VIII could compel Galileo to recant, but the men 
of to-day are with Galileo, and against the Pope: And the 
educated men of to-day who would gladly accept the leadership 
of Protestantism if they could, stand aloof because Protestant- 
ism has to a large degree lost sight of its chief objective, 
namely, transforming the lives of men and bringing in the 
kingdom of God, and because it lacks both the leadership and 
the courage to adjust itself to modern thought by repudiating 
this fatal notion that the Bible as a whole is the “Word of 
God.” Without doubt it contains the word of God, but it also 
contains much that is not the word of God. And unless you 
recognize the human and therefore fallible element in the 
Bible, you give the sanction of divine authority to anything 
which is taught in the Bible—to faulty ideas of God, for 
example, to the entire propriety of the imprecatory Psalms, 
to_the accuracy of every statement. 

Personally I have no least doubt that the doctrines which 
our fundamentalist friends are emphasizing are found in the 
Bible, but that does not make them fundamental for me, or 
necessarily true, because there are many other teachings of 
the Bible which the fundamentalists themselves reject. None 
of the fundamentalists accept the Jewish sacrificial system 
and kill sheep and oxen and burn incense before the Lord. 
They use their own judgment as to what they will accept or 
reject, but they hold on to the idea of infallibility in order to 
get authority for what they accept. 

But the question is not whether a thing is found in the 
Bible—but whether it is true. Jesus repudiated many things 
which had the sanction of the Old Testament: ‘““Ye have been 
told by them of old”—thus and so—“but I say unto you” some- 
thing different. He rejected the teachings of the priests, and 
accepted the teachings of the prophets. Paul did not follow 
him in this respect, because he could not free himself, as Jesus 
did, from the trammels of his Jewish thinking, and this marks 
the difference between the two men—Jesus and Paul. Jesus 
put his teachings in universal terms, and therefore was able 
to appeal to all races and conditions of men. . Paul could not 
escape from the background of the Jewish philosophy of sacri- 
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fice, but carried over into his Christian theology certain Jew- 
ish ideas which nowhere appear in the teachings of Jesus. 
These teachings are found in Paul’s Epistles, and get their 
authority, not from the approval of Jesus, who never heard 
Paul speak, but by virtue of the supposed infallibility of any- 
thing which got into the Bible. We can see, therefore, why 
Paul must decrease while Jesus continues to increase. Paul 
will live only because of what is characteristically Christian 
in his teachings, like the thirteenth chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Whatever is characteristically 
Jewish in his teachings will fail to influence the world as a 
whole. 

Who can believe that Jesus, who condemned the seribes and 
Pharisees, and himself spoke as never man spoke, would give 
blanket approval to anything and everything which his dis- 
ciples might say_in his name? Do you suppose that he ever 
said “that whatsoever his disciples shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever they loosed on earth 
should be loosed in heaven’? Is God, then, compelled to ratify 
the judgments of men? If so, we should have a very poor 
opinion of God at times. Did God approve of the burning of 
John Huss and Savonarola, the slaughter of multitudes of mar- 
tyrs because the medieval church cared more for its own 
authority than for the lives of men? Who gave the church 
power to put men to death? Its business was to save men’s 
souls, not to destroy their bodies. Yet this alleged statement 
about binding and loosing, together with that other alleged 
statement, “On this rock [Peter] will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’—on those two 
Statements the Roman Catholic Church justified itself in de- 
parting from the other teachings of Jesus, who loved the bodies 
as well as the souls of men, and told his disciples to love each 
other as they loved themselves. 

I refer to these matters in no spirit of hatred or rancor 
against the Catholics (Protestants have sins enough of their 
own to deplore), but in order to point out the fact that our 
fathers at the time of the Reformation assumed an ‘untenable 
position by setting up an infallible book to offset an infallible 
church. Both sides were wrong, because there is and ean be 
no infallibility apart from God, whom no man has seen or can 
see. This does not mean that God has left Himself without 
witness among the sons of men. He is as real as they are and 
actually present in the life and experience of all those who 
seek His fellowship. But He has never taken pen in hand 
and written a book! Men have done that for Him, attributing 
their thoughts and ideas to Him, sometimes wisely, sometimes 
unwisely. 

The Bible as a record of the religious experience of men, of 
the presence of God in the lives of men, is invaluable. Next to 
the life of Jesus Christ, our Lord, the Bible is the greatest 
treasure which has come down to us from the past; but we 
must tell the truth about it, if we desire the sympathy and 
co-operation of intelligent people. Even Paul reminds us that 
we have the treasure of God’s truth in the earthen vessel of 
the Scriptures. He fully recognized the human element in the 


Bible, and hard as it may be to give up a position long held 
and still firmly believed in by multitudes of Protestants, it 
must and will be abandoned by men of the future. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Let Us Be One Family 


There are three Methodist bodies in 
England, the Primitive, the United, and 
»the Wesleyan. The proposal that a union 
be effected was made at the recent annual 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference held in 
London. The proposal that steps be taken 
toward union has been made for a number 
of years, but at no time has the subject 
assumed more importance. The Primitive 
and United bodies are unanimously in 
favor of uniting; a strong minority among 
the Wesleyans are opposed to the union. 
One of the speeches that influenced the 
Conference was that of Walter Runciman. 
He said that not only would Methodism 
in England be affected by the decision, but 
that the influence was sure to extend to 
America and Australia. Rev. F. L. Wise- 


man, ex-president, stated that in all the 
bodies the young people if asked would 
say with a single voice, “Let us be one 
family.” 

The discussion continued five hours. 
At the close, a united committee drew up 
a resolution which read, “Neither on doc- 
trinal nor on financial grounds nor on 
questions of church government are there 
any obstacles to Methodist union which 
with good-will cannot be overcome.” The 
resolution was adopted by the Conference, 
464 being in favor and sixty being opposed. 
The plan will be submitted to the Decem- 
ber Quarterly Meetings, which may sug- 
gest amendments. It will then go before 
next year’s Wesleyan Conference. After- 


ward the final proposals will be submitted 


to the church for acceptance or rejection. 


In this connection it is well to note that 
the Methodists of Canada and Australia 
have united. 


Plan of Cardinal Gibbons 


One of the last plans of the late Cardi- 
nal Gibbons was for the Roman Catholic 
Church to co-ordinate its welfare work in 
a national council. Archbishops and bish- 
ops in an annual meeting just concluded 
approved the plan. This council will try 
especially to federate and harmonize exist- 
ing organizations. Already twelve na- 
tional and 1,200 local organizations of 
men have become affiliated. Three hun- 
dred women’s societies have also declared 
their readiness to co-operate. The name 
of the council is “The National Catholic 
Welfare Council.” 
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A Book of Rare Beauty 


Tun WIND BLowrtH. By Donn Byrne. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

It is almost impossible to classify Mr. 
Donn Byrne’s latest book, The Wind 
Bloweth. It bears ‘many characteristics 
of a novel, yet should not be called a 
novel. It reads in many passages like a 
prose poem or a beautiftl love song. Some 
might call it an essay on the spirit of the 
Celt. Baldly speaking, the book is an ac- 
count of the life of Shane Campbell, from 
the day when he was fourteen and climbed 
to the top of the hill to see the Dancing 
Town, to the time when he felt he could 
turn his steps home again, there to spend 
his declining years. Shane, an Ulster- 
Scot, was a true son of that race so loy- 
ingly described in the Dedication—‘“a race 
that affirms the divinity of Jesus and yet 
believes in the little people of the hills, 
a race that loves its own land and yet 
will wander the wide world over, a race 
that loves battle and yet always falls.’ 
Shane’s Uncle Robin gave him of the cold 
wisdom that comes from books. Robin 
had not only read all books, but had writ- 
ten many. And yet it was he who told 
Shane he might go to sea with the Ra- 
ghery man. Shane’s father, who died long 
before the book opens, had been a poet— 
not the:easiest man to live with, but a 
poet in the true sense. It was from him 
that Shane had his great love for the 
sweet Gaelic songs. There is not so much 
told about Alan Donn, Shane’s younger 
uncle. His fondness for golf, for racing, 
for his animals does not assume signifi- 
cance until seen in the light of his splen- 
did going. Then it is we realize that from 
him Shane received his understanding 
heart—a heart that shone from his eyes 
and made all creatures trust him. Shane 
went down to the sea in ships—‘‘down to 
the sea, where the crisp winds of dawn 
were, and the playful, stupid, short- 
sighted porpoises; the treacherous, slid- 
ing icebergs; and the gulls that cried 
with the sea’s immense melancholy; and 
the great plum-colored whales...” Life 
came to him in varying forms; women 
crossed his path and he learned from one 
something of “the magie of romance,” 
from another of “the sublime storm of 
passion,” and from a third the “scheme 
of an ordered life.” It was late, but not 
too late, when he found Granya, and joy 
and peace, and a meaning to his life. It 
is true that much of the book is on a 
rather lofty plane, and that there is a 
good deal of retrospection and introspec- 
tion; and yet there are passages so natu- 
ral that you almost feel the people talk- 
ing in the room with you. Shane swears 
roundly, as all good sailors do. Granya 
instinctively protests, to which Shane re- 
plies: “Listen, Granya ... I’m not play- 
ing a comedy... I’m sailing a ship... 
that’s on an errand I don’t like... . If 
you don’t like my language, get below. 
.’ “Sorry, Shane!” she said with a 


New 


meek courtesy. 
closes with an interpretation of the Lord’s 


She stayed. The book 


Prayer. That without the rest of the 
book is enough to place the author high 
among the masters of prose. He says 
the book “is written caring nothing for 
money, nothing for light acclaim. Its 
faults are because I cannot write better 
yet... .’’ When he does write better, he 
will surely write a masterpiece. 
H. M. P. 


Finding God by Reason 


A FAaItaH THAT HENQUIRES. 
Jones. : 
$2.00. 

The appearance of a new and final 
book by Sir Henry Jones is a literary 
event of no small importance. Long 
known as one of the leading philosophers 
of the United Kingdom, as well as the 
author of one of the best books on Brown- 
ing ever written, a scholar among critics, 
and a critic among scholars, his gifts of 
deep culture, discriminating learning, and 
constructive thinking are recognized. His 
latest work substantiates its author’s 
reputation. Although not easy reading, 
A Faith that Enquires reveals those char- 
acteristics of mental clarity and essential 
fair-mindedness his readers have come to 
know so well. Originally delivered as lec- 
tures at the University of Glasgow, in 
1920-21, on the Gifford Foundation, its 
chapters, as their title indicates, consti- 
tute a plea for open-mindedness concern- 
ing all matters of religion. Their pur- 
pose is well stated by this passage in the 
preface: “If I read our times aright, 
there are many thoughtful men in this 
country whose interest in religion is sin- 
cere, but who can neither accept the ordi- 
nary teaching of the Church, nor subject 
themselves to its dogmatic ways. I would 
fain demonstrate to these men, both by 
example and precept, that the enquiry 
which makes the fullest use of severe in- 
tellectual methods, supports those beliefs 
upon which a religion that is worth hav- 
ing rests. et man seek God by the way 
of pure reason, and he will find him. As 
to the churches, I could wish them no 
better fate than that henceforth they 
shall regard the articles of their creeds, 
not as authoritative dogmas, but as ob- 
jects of unsparing intellectual enquiry.” 
This thesis, Sir Henry develops after the 
fashion of a trained logician, his argu- 
ment growing, step by step, out of one 
premise to another, from particular to 
universal; no fresh departure being un- 
dertaken without, first, a brief summing-up 
of the ground already covered. Thus, the 
reader always knows where he is, and is 
enabled to keep the point he is aiming 
at clearly in view. 

With the author, faith is identical with 
reason. Wmotional religion he fails to 
eonsider. God, for him, is the Absolute 
whose existence both science and phi- 
losophy acknowledge. And religion, like 
science and philosophy, rests upon hypoth- 
esis. All truth being everywhere the same, 
and equally valuable, religion must be 
subjected to the candid scrutiny of scien- 
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tifie investigation, the only religion worth 
having being that which emerges from the 
ordeal victorious. The sure faith is the 
faith of reason. All of which is irrefut- 
ably true; provided, that you first exclude 
all influence of the feelings, and also that 
you remember that the basing of religion 
upon hypothesis lays you open to attack 
from the supernaturalists, who have a 
right to ask, “If no one really knows any- 
thing, and faith, like science, begins with 
a guess, why not take everything on faith, 
and subscribe without question to the an- 
cient creeds?” 

In working out his conclusions, the au- 
thor confesses his indebtedness to various 
brother philosophers and theologians, no- 
tably Bosanquet and Bradley. Browning 
naturally furnishes an abundance of quo- 
tations. There are also unmistakable 
traces of both Einstein and Bergson. 
With the latter’s conception of a growing 
God, his author has manifestly not a little 
in common; although he insists that they 
are widely different. 

Considered as a whole, A Faith that 
Enquires, in more ways than one, is a 
valuable statement of the philosophic basis 
of the Unitarian position. It will richly 
reward the reader who patiently plods 
through its many pages. ‘The student, 
however, lacking the time or the inclina- 
tion to grapple with the whole work, will 
find its entire argument admirably con- 
densed in the final chapter. A. R. H. 


Brief but Valuable 


THREN TYPES OF PRACTICAL HrHicaAL Moye- 


MENTS OF THE Past Hatr-CuntTury. By Leo 
Jacobs. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. $1.50. 


This valuable little book is a marvel 
of condensed information, a model of clear 
thinking and statement. The first type is 
the Religious Ethical Movement, of which 
the most striking example is the Chris- 
tian Socialist Movement of Maurice and 
Kingsley. The second is the Social Ethi- 
cal Movement, illustrated by Miss Addams 
and Hull House. The third is the Ethical 
Movement of Felix Adler. While the au- 
thor appreciates and generously acknowl- 
edges the merits and services of the first 
two, he also points out frankly what he 
considers their serious defects. The phi- 
losophy of Dr. Adler’s movement, so pro- 
found and so difficult to grasp clearly, is 
here set forth and its relations to the 
philosophies of Leibniz and Kant made 
plain. As we have to decide sooner or 
later between competing idealisms and 
programs for reform and reorganization 
of human life, it is necessary first to un- 
derstand the plans that have been and are 
being tried, and for those who wish to 
understand these three ethical movements 
Mr} Jacobs has rendered a real service. 

G@. BR. D. 


Christmas Canticles 

Tun CHRISTMAS CANTICLES. By George 
Blliott. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

A series of brief meditations upon the 
Messianic psalms contained in the open- 
ing chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel. Writ- 
ten in a style poetic and discerning, they 
are richly suggestive, albeit based on a 
theology distinctly orthodox, 
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The Final Chapter 


JOHN BourroucHs TAaLKs. By Clifton John- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 
The author of this book was an intimate 
friend of John Burroughs, visiting him 
at frequent intervals from 1894 to the 
time of his death. The Sage of Slabsides 
seems to have unbosomed himself freely 
to his friend, giving his personal recollec- 
_ tions of men and affairs, and particularly 
a wealth of anecdotes concerning his own 
life—his boyhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age, together with his ideals of life. 
Although written out of the author’s per- 
sonal recollections of Burroughs’s conver- 
sations, the claim is made that the senti- 
ments are those of Burroughs himself and 
that even the language is practically his, 
and any one familiar with the writings of 
the great naturalist will be willing to 
admit that this is so. In these pages we 
see the man himself, his boyhood on the 
remote backwoods farm; the beauty of the 
Catskills, among which he was reared; 
his eager quest of an education; his ex- 
periences as a teacher, when he was grop- 
ing about and trying to find his place in 
life; the years of his clerkship in Wash- 
ington; his farming operations on the 
Hudson; the building of Slabsides and 
the establishment of Woodchuck Lodge; 
copious comments on men who particu- 
larly interested him, especially Walt Whit- 
man, Emerson, Thoreau, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Edison, and Ford; with incisive com- 
ments on religion, politics, world affairs, 
and nature ; and a moving account of his 
last days. The author seeks to subordi- 
nate his own personality as much as pos- 
sible, his aim being to make us see the 
real Burroughs. In this he succeeds ad- 
mirably. Every lover of the books of 
John Burroughs should possess this vol- 
ume. It will throw innumerable sidelights 
on the naturalist’s writings, and give a 
personal picture, drawn by his own hand, 
of this rugged, simple, profound, elemen- 
tal man. It is a delightful book. The 
reader’s pleasure will be enhanced by the 
beautiful binding and the unusually fine 
illustrations. Mr. Johnson has rendered 
all nature-lovers a distinct service in pub- 
lishing this attractive work. M. B. T. 


Poetry for Young People 

Tan WAy or Ponrry. AN ANTHOLOGY FOR 
-Youne Ruapers. By John Drinkwater. Bos- 
_ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This is a collection of poetry by a poet. 
Mr. Drinkwater has rendered his youth- 
ful fellow-countrymen a valuable service 
by compiling an anthology which covers 
‘the entire history of British poetry from 
Chaucer to the verse-writers of the pres- 
ent day. The collection has been made 
with taste and discriminating care. Un- 
like Emerson, who in “Parnassus” .re- 
fused to include any of his own poems, 
the editor has bound up various of his 
compositions with the rest. His grouping 
of the poems is according to the age of 
his readers. Beginning with old English 
nursery rhymes and folk ballads, he pro- 
ceeds through poems of growing maturity 
to the ripe mentality and exalted beauty 
of Gray’s “Blegy” and Arnold’s “Scholar 
Gypsy.” The compilation is prefaced by 
an excellent essay on poetry, simple and 
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illuminating. If you are looking for a 
book of poems to read to growing children, 
with the hope of familiarizing them with 
the best of English verse, you can seek 
farther and fare worse than by offering 
them this volume. A. /Bs EH. 


Spellbinders 


SPELLBINDERS. By Margaret Culkin Banning. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Although somewhat lacking in finesse, 
this, in many ways, is a novel of genuine 
excellence. Not only is it an interesting 
story, but a suggestive study of certain 
phases of American social life. The well- 
constructed plot centers in the conditions 
arising from the entrance of woman into 
politics. The interference with domestic 
relationships by woman’s seeking wider 
spheres of influence is pictured with con- 
vinecing power. The characters are life- 
like, types with which we are all familiar. 
The incidents follow one another with a 
naturalness entirely unforced. With the 
unfolding of her narrative, Mrs. Banning 
suggests a solution for the feminist prob- 
lem which has the merits of both novelty 
and plausibility. Not the least important 
feature of her story is the essential fair- 
ness of the spirit in which it is written, 
together with the note of healthy opti- 
mism with which it ends. ACoR,, Es 


Mr. Locke’s Art 

Tun TALY OF TRIONA. By William J. Locke. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2.00. 

Mr. Locke loses none of his charm as 
a romantic novelist with the growing 
years. His art is as delicately simple, 
his humor as kindly as ever. His latest 
book discloses the same qualities which 
made his early stories delightful. Al- 
though not so successful as his Rough 
Road, Septimus, or Stella Maris, The 
Tale of Triona is excellent reading. Read- 
ers will follow with unflagging interest 
the fortunes of Olivia Gale and Alexis 
Triona, alias John Briggs, through their 
period of discord and unhappiness to ulti- 
mate harmony and peace. Mr. Locke has 
the art of imparting to his characters the 
reality of personal acquaintances. Every 
personage in his dramas lives. One of 
the most vivid of his people is the non- 
committal Myra. Her personality is 
sketched with masterly skill. 


One Way to Cure “Nerves” 

Mummurs 1N Murti. By Philip Curtiss. 
New York: The Century Company. 

There are various and sundry ways 
of curing the elusive disease sometimes 
known as “nerves,” but buying a musical 
comedy on tour is decidedly a-unique one. 
Poor Arnold Bellsmith was so rich and 
respectable and carefree, that he found 
himself on the verge of a nervous col- 
lapse. He even feared for his reason. 
He consulted a brain specialist. The doc- 
tor was a good man in his profession—so 
good that one of the leading ladies of a 
musical comedy, who really had much 
more reason to collapse than Bellsmith, 
also made visits to his office. The two 
met, and at this point the author departs 
from the established custom. He knows 
that the reader knows the ultimate end, 
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so he leaves out the love scenes and pro- 
ceeds to the much more diverting topic of 
curing nerves. The doctor prescribed tak- 
ing Tilly out to supper. Bellsmith obeyed 
the injunction, and the next morning 
found himself famous for having quite 
by accident told the reporter who in- 
formed him that his house was on fire: 
“To hell with it. Let it burn.” If the 
first step up was an accident, the follow- 
ing ones were taken with deliberation; 
once started, the cure progressed steadily. 
The story is a farce, but it contains com- 
mon sense and realism. When approached 
for diversion only, it is all that can be 
desired. H. M. P. 


The Protestant Position 


Our Protestant Huritacn, By W. W. T. 
Duncan. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 

This is a volume containing three ser- 
mons delivered by the minister of the 
Emory Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. These discourses were 
delivered at a time when the Roman 
Catholics were widely advertising their 
views on religion. Mr. Duncan in his ser- 
mon sets forth in contrast “The Intellec- 
tual Heritage of Protestantism,” ‘The 
Moral Heritage of Protestantism,” and 
third, “The Spiritual Heritage of Prot- 
estantism.” In his discourses he is free 
from the sectarian spirit, fearless and 
thoroughgoing in his definition of the 
Protestant faith. The volume is a fair 
and clear definition of the Protestant 
heritage from the point of view of a 
broad-minded Protestant, yet comes short 
of what the readers of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER would recognize as the position 


of religious liberalism. H. F. B. 
For France 
JDANND-MaRin’s TRIuMPH. By Olara 2#. 


Laughlin, 
pany. 

A rather charming and pathetic story 
of a little French girl brought up by her 
father in a small shop in the center of 
Paris, and given by him a mystic love of 
the history and buildings and aspirations 
of the wonderful city. Her father gives 
his life for his country on the battlefield. 
Her soldier lover, unsettled by the war, 
and duped by foreign radicals, starts to 
work for sabotage, direct action, and reyo- 
lution. How she exposes a leading revo- 
lutionist as a foreign spy, wins back her 
lover, and preaches a constructive gospel 
of honor for the past, and sacrifice and 
service and united work to make France 
great for a: better future, is told in a 
simple, reserved, and effective way. 


New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


A Beautiful Edition 
RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KuHAyyAM. Translated 
by Bdward FitzGerald. Hdited by Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, Litt.D. London: A. & O. 
Black. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
A really charming edition of FitzGerald’s 
translation of the famous Rubféiyét. The 
editor is Lecturer in Persian in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He contributes an 
introduction and copious notes. Printed 
in fine type with broad margins, and em- 
bellished with many attractive illustra- 
tions in color, rarely has this classic been 
given a more attractive setting. 


A Heartless Cook 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


She mashed the potatoes, 
And skinned the tomatoes, 
And smothered the chicken—oh, fie! 
The salad she chopped, 
And the cookies she dropped, 
While sharply she cut the pie. 


She jammed up the cherries, 
And crushed the cranherries ; 
Of doughnuts she twisted a few. 
The beef was well roasted, 
The croutons were toasted, 
The oysters were all in a stew. 


The cream was well whipped, 
And the biscuits were beaten ; 
Yet the meal was as good 
As I ever have eaten! 


The Last Pillow-Fight in 
Bobbie’s Day 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The neighbors spoke of Bobbie as a 
spoiled child, which would have surprised 
his mother had she known it. She thought 
he was a pretty good little fellow even if 
he didn’t obey quickly and did usually 
manage to have his own way. He was a 
good-looking boy and knew so well how to 
behave, that strangers thought the neigh- 
bors were mistaken. 

Now it was like this about the pillow- 
fights: From the time he was an infant, 
Bobbie was hard on pillows. He punched 
pillows, he danced on them, he threw them 
against the wall and played ball with 
little ones. As he grew older he grew 
rougher with pillows; nothing his gentle 
mother would say, nothing his father 
would say, was of any use to the pillows. 
Bobbie continued to treat them as if they 
were his enemies instead of his good 
friends. He taught the baby to kick pil- 
lows and to have pillow-fights. 

One Saturday morning in early spring, 
Bobbie’s mother called up the stairway, 

“Get dressed quickly, Bobbie dear, and 
come down to breakfast !” 

Bobbie answered, ‘“‘In a minute, mother!” 

“Baby go get Bobbie,” offered the little 
brother, and up the stairs the baby 
climbed. There he found Bobbie half 
dressed trying to kick a pillow across the 
room. “Fight!” suggested the baby, and 
then the fun began. 

Five minutes later mother called again 
and said, “Please hurry, Bobbie, and bring 
the baby with you. Come, dear!” 

“Tll be there,” Bobbie answered, but 
he kept on playing pillow-fight with the 
baby. 

Again his mother called: “Come, Bob- 
bie! Why, my dear child,” she said, 
“there is a beautiful surprise waiting for 
you to-day, and if you don’t get down to 
breakfast soon, you'll be disappointed !” 

Even then the laughing Bobbie only 
answered, “In a minute, mother,’ and 
kept on playing pillow-fight with the baby. 

Perhaps it was five minutes after that 
before Bobbie came downstairs, and then 
he came down half dressed and looking 
frightened. 
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“J—l’ye had an accident,” he confessed. 
“Please come upstairs quick!” 

“What has happened to the baby?” 
mother inquired in alarm. 

“Nothing but feathers,’ Bobbie an- 
swered, “and they are on me too!” 

Sure enough, Bobbie was covered with 
feathers; they were sticking on his hair, 
on his woolly underwear, and he was 
blowing them out of his mouth. 

“I—I didn’t mean to,” he added as he 
followed his mother up the stairs. “You 
see,” he explained, “I was having a little 
pillow-fight with the baby when the pillow 
broke out of all its end stitches—and—and 
it is pretty bad, mother, worse’n you’d 
think !” 

It was pretty bad. Feathers were float- 
ing down the stairway even then; they 
were flying around the hall like surprised 
little birds, and in the bedroom the air 
was filled with feathers, The baby was 
sitting in the middle of the floor fighting 
feathers with both fists. When his mother 
appeared he began to ery. 

It would take an hour anyway to tell 
all about the way Bobbie’s mother worked 
in that room trying to catch those fly- 
away feathers. She made Bobbie help 
although he didn’t enjoy the work. You 
wouldn't believe that a little thing like 
broken stitches in the end of a big friendly 
pillow could make so much trouble. Bob- 
bie laughed once because the baby looked 
so funny with his short curly hair so full 
of feathers that he looked as if he had a 
topknot; he stopped laughing, though, 
when flying feathers almost choked the 
little fellow. At the end of an hour, when 
Bobbie and his mother had caught in 
paper-bags and saved all the feathers they 
could, and when the rugs and bedding and 
eurtains had been tossed out on the crusty 
snow, Bobbie went to breakfast. When 
he was eating oatmeal he said solemnly: 

“That is the last pillow-fight that is 
going to happen in my day, mother dear! 
T’ll never play with the pillows again!” 

His mother made no answer; she was 
tired. After a minute of silence Bobbie 
added in meek tones, 

“Did you forget about the beautiful 
surprise, mother dear?” 

At that, Bobbie’s mother lifted both her 
hands and looked too disappointed for 
words. Then she glanced at the clock 
and shook her head. Just then the tele- 
phone rang. Mother answered it. Between 
listening times, Bobbie heard her say: 

“Oh, sister Agnes, we cannot get to the 
train! It is too late; we can’t get ready. 
Yes, yes, I did forget it. One of our pil- 
lows burst its end stitches this morning 
and in taking care of the fiying feathers 
I forgot everything else! Well, have a 
good time and tell the children to please 
save maple-sugar hearts for Bobbie and 
the baby! At the Junction, you say? No, 
it is too late. Good-by!” 

Bobbie couldn’t speak without erying, 
so he kept still and waited for his mother 
to explain. : 

“Our families were all going on the 
morning train to a sugaring-off party at 
Uncle Peter’s,” she told him. “Father is 
going too. He went to the office early this 
morning so he could get away for the day. 
Aunt Agnes telephoned from the little 
magazine shop across from the station to 
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find out why we were not there. She. says 
she saw your father coming down the 
street a long way off. The train was 
whistling at the crossing when she said 
good-by. Haye some more oatmeal, 
Bobbie?” 

“No, I thank you,” answered Bobbie, 
and when he cried, his mother just let 
him. After a while she said: “I am as 
disappointed as you are, I wished to go 
to the sugaring-off party at Uncle Peter’s 
maple-sugar camp, and if I had taught 
my little boy to come when his mother 
calls, we might be having a jolly time now 
with our families on the train!” j 

Straightway Bobbie forgot his own 
troubles. Dashing the tears from his eyes 
he ran to put his arms around his dis- 
appointed mother. 

“It was my own fault,’ he exclaimed, 
“and not yours at all! Now don’t you 
blame yourself for my badness! When 
I am a man [’ll take you to sugaring-off 
parties every day while there’s sugar!” 

“Tf you feel like that about it,” his 
mother answered joyfully, “we still have 
time to meet the folks at the Junction 
where they change cars, because Mr. Jack- 
son up the road will be by here in a few 
minutes with his horse and cutter. He is 
going to meet his daughter who is coming 
on the train that our folks will take to go 
out to the sugar-camp. Come, baby, come 
quickly, so mother can get you ready.” 

“Come to mother now!” Bobbie added 
severely. And the baby came, 

When Mr. Jackson drove by he found 
three friends at their gate waiting to beg 
a ride to the Junction. Of course he took 
them in, and that day ended well for 
Bobbie and his mother after all. 

As for the neighbors, they changed their 
minds about him before long. They de- 
cided that instead of being a spoiled child 
Bobbie had become “a manly little fellow 
—such a help to his mother.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The Lost Quarter 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


One summer morning Johnny Gibbs went 
prancing home up the hill from his Uncle 
Will’s house. He was so happy and excited 
because he had a silver quarter in his pocket, 
and silver quarters did not often come his 
way. Uncle Will had paid it to him for 
weeding a big onion-bed. It had been hot, 
hard work, so Johnny felt that he had honestly 
earned that quarter; and he enjoyed it much 
more than he would if it had been given him. 

Now he would have enough money to buy 
the big harmonica in Mr. Brown’s store 
window. He had wanted it ever since he saw 
it, weeks before. He could hardly wait to get 
to his bank and shake out all the pennies and 
nickels and dimes. This was the first’ quarter. 

As he crossed the road, to the house, he 
turned a handspring, as an extra celebration. 
Up the steps and into the house he dashed, 
climbed up, and got his bank from the high 
mantel, and soon had the coins all in a row. 
Now for the splendid finishing piece, that 
quarter! He felt in his pocket. It wasn’t 
there! He caught his breath. Then, ‘Oh, 
well,” he said, ‘I know where it is. I lost it 
when I turned that handspring. I'll find it 
in a jiffy, for it’s so early only a few teams or 
autos have passed since I came in.” Down 
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the steps he tore, when suddenly he heard his 
name called. It was Jimmy Card, a neighbor 
boy, whom he did not like very well. He 
stopped and listened. 


“Can you come and help me?” shouted 


Jimmy. “I was watching the cows, by the 
road, when a big car came tearing along and 
frightened them, and they jumped over a low 
place i in the wall into the field, and I can’t 
get’ em out!” 

For about two seconds Tete did not 
answer. If he went to help Jimmy, there 
would not be much chance of ever finding his 
quarter, for soon there would be a steady 
stream of cars and horse teams along the 
road, and the coin would be ground deep into 
the sand. But it was not more than two 
seconds before he shouted: ‘‘All right, Jim! 
Here I come!” And he was off to help 
drive those frisky cows out of the field of 
clover. 

How those animals did act! They found 
that they liked the clover much better than 
they‘ did the roadside grass; and just as 
Johnny and Jimmy would get them close to 
the wall, round they would whisk, and gallop 
into the field again! It seemed to Johnny as 
if they never would go back where they 
belonged! But he wouldn’t desert a neighbor 
in trouble, even though he could hear the 
motor-cars and teams hurrying along the 
road, and knew the chances of finding that 

quarter were getting smaller and smaller! 
At last they got the last cow out of the field, 
and stopped to wipe their faces and get their 
breath. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Johnny, when Jimmy 
thanked him. ‘Glad I could help you.” 
And he really did feel glad, and smiled cheer- 
fully at Jimmy. Still there was a heavy 
feeling about his heart as he hurried home 
and began the search for the quarter. The 
sand was creased and scuffed up by wheels 
and hoofs, just as he had expected. Still he 
went to work, poking over every bit of the 
space for yards around where he had turned 
that handspring. But he was beginning to 
think he might as well call it a gone quarter, 
when he heard his mother calling from the 
house. ‘Uncle Will wants you on the phone,” 
she said. Johnny hurried in, brushing the 
sand from his hands. 

“Hello, Uncle Will,” he called. 
me?” 

“Been expecting you back, any minute,” 
answered Uncle Will. ‘You remember that 
rough-and-tumble you had with Rover, just 
before you started home? Well, you must 
have shaken that quarter out of your pocket. 
We found it on the grass a little while after 
you went.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Johnny. “I forgot 
all about that tussle with Rover. I’m 
coming right down. Thank you, Uncle! 
‘Good-by!” 

“Tm ooaaa I helped Jimmy,” he said to 
himself as he hand-springed down the hill. 


“Want 


What They’re Wearing 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The prickly chestnut children look 
Like little porecupines ; 

They wear a suit of armor tough— 
It feels a lot like spines. 


But see, the jolly walnut folks 
Are roly-poly balls ; 

The mother tree has togged them out 
In tight green over-alls! 
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We Thank Thee! 


We thank Thee for the beauty which 
the morning shows, 

We thank Thee for the sweetness of the 
night’s repose, 


We thank Thee for the glory of the rising 
sun, 

We thank Thee for the twilight when 
the day is done. 


We thank Thee for the noonday and the 
clearer view, 

We thank Thee for the darkness—then 
the stars shine through. 


We thank Thee for the fragrance of the 
flow’ry spring, 

We thank Thee for the bounty which the 
summers bring. 


We thank Thee for the splendor of the 
Autumn’s glow, 

We thank Thee for the sparkle of the 
winter snow. 


We thank Thee that each season of the 
day and year 
Makes Thy grace and tenderness faith- 
fully appear. 
—N. 8. Hoagland. 


Sentence Sermon 


Praise ye the Lord.—Ps. cvi. 1. 


Seven Ships of the Line 
HELEN P. METZGER 


I know two little princesses, and each 
owns seven ships,—each ship her very 
own, you know. One at a time, now fast, 
now slow, each into harbor slips. 

And then the little princesses begin 
their daily work. For ’tis her task, each 
princess knows, to choose and store her 
own cargoes. There is no chance to shirk. 

One princess works right willingly, 
through all the whole long day. It isn’t 
easy to decide which things she wants to 
put inside and which to cast away. 

But lovely things appeal to her and so 
she fills the hold with tasks and lessons 
both well done and willing errands swiftly 
run, and thoughts of purest gold. 

And songs aS gay as any bird’s and 
notes of laughter sweet, and merry jests 
and childish jokes to please and cheer 
down-hearted folks, and kisses for a treat. 

The other little princess, though, dis- 
likes her daily task. ‘Why should I work 
the whole day through at work I do not 
wish to do?” you’ll often hear her ask. 


And so, instead of filling up her ship 
with cargo rare, she’s placing frowns and 
tears inside, and hasty words, and silly 
pride. She really doesn’t. care 

To choose from all the lovely things 
that round her she can see. And so her 
lessons poorly done, impatient words and 
selfish fun she stores full carelessly. 

And when the day at last is done each 
ship her sails unfurls and out into the 
darkness glides upon the surging, fiowing 
tides. ‘Two little princess girls 

Stand on the shore and watch them go. 
The first is happy quite, to think of what 
her ship of Day is bearing out and far 
away to make the world more bright. 
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The second little princess girl is not 
so cheerful, though. She knows that what 
we send away returns to us some future 
day. She sent a drear cargo! 


Now you, my dears, are princesses. 
Each week your ships of Day return and 
tis your task to choose which things as 
eargo you_will use and which will cast 
away. 


Experts Censor Industrial Films 


To meet the increased number of indus- 
trial subjects, covering a wide range of 
subjects, which are being shown on the 
screen, arises the need to make certain 
that every detail of the scenes is techni- 
cally correct. To meet this need, the 
Bureau of Mines, in conjunction with the 
Department of Commerce, has formed a 
board of censorship consisting of three 
members, one to represent the Board of 
Mines, one the Department of Commerce, 
and the third to represent that particular 
industry which the film pictures. 


Children Depositors Save Millions 


A report made by the Savings Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual convention recently 
held in New York City says that by de- 
positing their money in school savings 
banks, school-children of the Nation have 
during the past year saved more than five 
million dollars, an increase of 40 per cent. 
over the preceding year. School savings 
banks had their beginning in this country 
thirty-seven years ago. Year by year their 
number has grown until now 4,582 schools 
maintain some kind of a saving system 
in co-operation with local banks. Last 
year more than one thousand schools 
joined the movement, a sure proof that 
children are convinced that the best way 
to save their money is to put it in a bank. 
Last year 1,271,029 children made deposits 
as against 802,906 of the preceding year, 
and 462,651 of the year before that, 


Mr. Spider’s Question 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Now Mr. Spider makes the charge 
That he has been misunderstood, 

And wrongful stories told about 
The way he earns his livelihood. 


His business is to spin and weave— 
He always has his shop at home— 
And there he works from day to day 
And never cares abroad to roam. 


And idle insects often come 

And linger near to flit and buzz; 
It pleases them to loiter there 

And see what Mr. Spider does. 


And sometimes they will blunder in 
And spoil the thread that he has spun, 

Then he must wait and help them out 
And mind the mischief they have done. 


His mode of life is thus described— 
Its quiet ways and daily tasks; 
Therefore in justice to himself 
This question now he plainly asks: 


If flies with all their wings and eyes 
And legs to keep them on their way 

Will stop and break into his shop, 
Should he be blamed for it, or theyf 
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British Rule in Disturbed India 


Reply to a Defender of the Government 


In a recent article I tried to set forth 
the main causes for the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with British rule now exist- 
ing in India. Rey. W. A. Vrooman, in his 
reply, gives us no authority beyond his 
bare word for most of his alleged facts 
and statistics; and some of his statements 
are so glaringly wrong as to throw doubt 
upon the rest. Thus he asserts that the 
Moplah rebellion of 1921 (a violent insur- 
rection by a small section of the Moslems) 
was “incited by Gandhi’s teachings.” 
Every one who has made any study of 
Gandhi’s teachings knows that he has 
always preached against violence, even 
earrying his advocacy of love and non- 
violence to a degree that most Westerners 
would regard as impracticable. 

My four main points were: (1) that 
the British rulers of India have deliber- 
ately destroyed India’s manufactures, to 
keep them from competing with British- 
made goods, and have thus made the 
people too entirely dependent on agricul- 
ture; (2) that agriculture is heavily over- 
taxed; (38) that the constant drain of 
money from India to England is impov- 
erishing the people; and (4) that the 
Rowlatt Acts have deprived them of the 
ordinary guaranties of civil liberty. 


+ 


1. The deliberate destruction of India’s 
manufactures is an historical fact so 
well established that Mr. Vrooman does 
not venture to deny it, but he implies that 
it is not true. Before coming under Brit- 
ish rule, the people of India made almost 
all the cloth for their own wearing, and 
exported great quantities besides. India 
shawls, silks, muslins, ete., were of a 
quality that the West could not rival. 
“Spinning and weaving were the great 
national industry of India next after ag- 
riculture”’ (“Economic History of India,” 
Vol. 2, p.285)). 

Prof. Horace H. Wilson, in his History of 
India, tells us how, early in the nineteenth 
century, England imposed prohibitory du- 
ties on Indian textile goods, to keep them 
from competing with goods of British 
make. He says: “The mills of Paisley 
and Manchester were created by the sac- 
rifice of Indian manufactures. Had India 
been independent, she would have retali- 
ated, and protected her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of 
self-defence was not permitted her. Brit- 
ish goods were forced upon her without 
paying any duty, and the foreign manu- 
facturer employed the arm of political 
injustice to strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms’! 

Sir Henry Cotton, in his book ‘New 
India,” thus described the result: “I will 
cite as an example the town of Dacca. 
In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to 
England amounted to £3,000,000. In 1817 
they ceased altogether. The arts of spin- 
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ning and weaving have now become ex- 
tinct. . . . Families formerly in affluence 
have been reduced to penury. .. . This de- 
cadence has occurred in all parts of India, 
and not a year passes in which the local 
officers do not bring to the notice of Goy- 
ernment that the manufacturing classes 
are becoming impoverished.” 


ob 


India had many and varied maufac- 
tures. But the Government aimed at “re- 
placing the manufactures of India with 
British manufactures. . . . The settled 
policy of the ruling nation was to convert 
India into a land of raw produce only, 
for the purpose of supplying raw material 
to British manufactures and to make 
India a market for British-made goods” 
(“Economic History of India,” Vol. I, pp. 
289-299). 

Sir Henry Cotton gives a long list of 
Indian arts and manufactures thus forced 
into decay, and adds: “An India supplying 
England with raw products, and depend 
ent on England for all its more important 
manufactures, is not a spectacle which is 
likely to reconcile an Indian patriot to 
the loss of the subtle and refined Oriental 
arts, the very secret of which has passed 
away; to the disappearance of innumer- 
able weavers who have perished from 
starvation or have sunk forever to the 
lot of agricultural laborers; or to the 
sacrifice of that constructive genius and 
mechanical ability which designed the 
canal system of Upper India and the Taj 
at Agra.” 

Mr. Vrooman says there were more cot- 
ton goods made in India last year than 
eight years ago. After a century of stag- 
nation in manufacturing, within the last 
few years a number of cotton mills have 
been started, with the operatives working 
under most miserable conditions (‘The 
Government of India,” by J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, p. 138). 

2. Is agriculture overtaxed? Mr. Vroo- 
man says from time immemorial the Gov- 
ernment in India has claimed the owner- 
ship of the soil, and given the peasants 
the use of it for a consideration. He then 
compares the (estimated) amount of land 
revenue received by the Government with 
the number of acres under cultivation, 
and draws the inference that the tax or 
rent per acre paid by the cultivator is 
very light. This assumes that what the 
Government gets from the land is all that 
the cultivator pays for it. But a consid- 
erable part of India is under a system 
whereby the Government grants the hold- 
ing of the land to some rich man for a 
small sum, and he rents it out to the 
cultivators for much more.* J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, quoted by Mr. Vrooman as a 


*The Indian Year Book for 1922 says that 
in Bengal the jiand revenue received by the 
Government was less than £3,000,000, while the 
rental was £12,000,000. 


reliable authority, says in “The Govern- 
ment of India,” Chapter XI: “It [the 
land revenue] has been raised too often 
oppressively. That is where the Nation- 
alist attack cannot be rebutted. ... The 
habit of the Government .. . has been to 
exact from the cultivator the uttermost 
farthing, over and above a standard of 
life which has been much too low.” 

As to the lowness of that. standard, 
we have only too much testimony. Sir 
William Hunter, a distinguished histo- 
rian of India, and for many years Di- 
rector-General of Indian Statistics, de- 
lared that 40,000,000 of the people are 
seldom or never able fully to satisfy 
their hunger. Lord Lawrence, Governor- 
General of India, said ‘‘the mass of the 
people were so miserably poor that they 
had barely the means of subsistence,” 
even when there was no drought. Mr. 
A. O. Hume, Secretary of Agriculture, 
wrote, “Except in very good seasons, mul- 
titudes, for months in every year, cannot 
get sufficient food for themselves and 
their families.” Sir Auckland Colvin, a 
Finance Minister of India, describes the 
taxpaying community as made up in the 
main of men “whose income at the best 
is barely sufficient to afford them the sus- 
tenance necessary to support life.” Sir 
Charles Elliott, Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, wrote, “Half the agricultural 
population do not know from one year’s 
end to another what it is to have a full 
meal.” , 

An American missionary in Southern 
India writes, “Even the luxury of a bit 
of soap, some clean water and a towel 
is far beyond their means, as soap and 
towel would take, if regularly used, about 
10 per cent. of the entire income” (quoted 
by Sir William Digby in “Condition of 
the People of India,” p. 15). 


+ 


Mr. Vrooman’s figures as to taxation 
are quite wrong, but let us assume for 
argument’s sake that they are right. To 
an American, 45 cents per acre seems a 
light tax or rent; but it becomes formid-. 
able when we remember that the income 
of the average Hindu is less than $10 
per year. Lord Cromer, Finance Minister 
of India, estimated the average income 
of the Indian people as 27 rupees per 
year. A rupee was about 30 cents. Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, estimated the 
average income of the agriculturists (who 
make up the great bulk of the population) 
as 20 rupees. Lord George Hamilton, See- 
retary of State for India, claimed that 
the average Indian income was 30 
rupees. 

These figures have been much criticised 
as too high, but let us assume that the 
highest of these figures is right. It is 
still clear that what the present farmer 
has to pay, in proportion to his means, is 
exceedingly heavy. Sir William Meyer, 
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Finance Minister of India, said in 1916 
that the per capita tax for India was 
not excessive; it was only seven shillings 

per year—about $1.75. But think of a 
tax of $1.75 on a total annual income of 
about $9! Mr. A. O. Hume, Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, already quoted, 
said, “The people of India are unques- 
tionably the most heavily taxed people (in 
proportion to their income) on the face 
of the earth.” ‘The taxation of the people 
of India is three times as great according 
to their income as that of the people of 
England, and four times as great as that 
of the people of Scotland. And this means 
much more than three or four times as 
great hardship, because the income of the 
Indian people is so much more inadequate 
to begin with” (“The Causes of Famines 
in India,” p. 16). That was written in 
1909, and the taxes in India, as elsewhere, 
have increased since. 


+ 


Mr. Vrooman claims that conditions 
were worse and taxes heavier before Brit- 
ish rule, but this is by no means proved. 

Lieut.-Col. John Briggs, in his monu- 
mental work on “The Land Tax of India,” 
wrote: “The flourishing condition of the 
country under the Moghal Emperors is 
‘recorded by all Huropean travelers who 
have visited the East within the last 
three centuries; and the wealth, the popu- 
lation, and the national prosperity of 
India, far surpassing what they had seen 
in Burope, filled them with astonishment. 

That the country under our government 
presents no such spectacle, is every day 
proclaimed by ourselves” (p. 108). 

Horace H. Hyndman says: “The truth 
is that Indian society, as a whole, has 
been frightfully impoverished under our 
rule, and that the process is going on at 
an increasingly rapid rate” (“The Bank- 
ruptey of India,” p. 40). 

Mr. Vrooman says that between 1900 
and 1920 the number of taxable incomes 
in India increased, and also the savings 
deposits. That period coyers the war 
years. After the war, there was found 
to be a crop of 23,000 new millionaires in 
the United States. (according to the press 
reports) ; but that was no sign of general 
prosperity. At the very same time there 
was widespread unemployment and mis- 
ery. In India a number of persons made 
money during the war, but the poverty 
of the vast majority has kept on growing. 
Gandhi said at his trial: “Little do 
town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to life- 
lessness. No jugglery in figures can ex- 

‘plain away the evidence that the skele- 
tons in many villages present to the naked 
eye.” 

8. The drain of money from ‘India to 
England includes many things not set 
down in the government report, which is 
all that Mr. Vrooman considers. There 
_are the savings sent home by a multitude 
‘of British officials: ‘Nearly all the higher 
officials in India are British. In the In- 
dian Civil Service there are 130,000 In- 
dians, whose average salary is £36 a year, 
and 8,000 Europeans, whose average salary 
‘is £607 a year. ... The drain represents 
‘the savings from the salaries of officials, 

‘gent home -to Mngland ; pensions of officials 
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who have retired and are living in Eng- 
land; interest on English investments of 
many kinds made in India; profits sent 
home to HWngland from business transac- 
tions in India; and the various kinds of 
financial returns that come back to Eng- 
land as the result of the many forms of 
industrial and financial exploitation of 
India carried on by Englishmen, growing 
out of the advantages which they possess 
there as the dominant power. Part of 
this drain is included in what the Indian 
government calls ‘home charges,’ but large 
amounts are purely private in character. 
... The effect on India of the draining 
away of her wealth to another land is 
the same whether done through private 
or public channels” (“The Causes of Fam- 
ines in India,” pp. 22-28). 

Mr. Vrooman says much of the taxation 
in India goes for “the expenses of admin- 
istration common to all governments.” 
But with other governments the taxes are 
spent in the country taxed. Sir George 
Wingate, a distinguished British admin- 
istrator in India, wrote: “Taxes spent in 
the country in which they are raised are 
totally different in their effects from taxes 
raised in one country and spent in another. 
In the former case the taxes collected 
from the population at large are again 
returned to the industrious classes. But 
the case is wholly different when the taxes 
are not spent in the country from which 
they are raised. In this case they consti- 
tute no mere transfer of the national in- 
come from one set of citizens to another, 
but an absolute loss and extinction of 
the whole amount withdrawn from the 
taxed country” (“Economie History of 
British India,” pp. 418419). And he 
speaks elsewhere of the “cruel, crushing 
effect” of this drain upon India, 


+ 


Moreover, “The Indian people have had 
to pay vast sums for wars and military 
eampaigns entirely outside of India, of 
no benefit to India, and against which 


they have protested; for example, in 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Burmah, the 
Soudan, and Egypt. The expenditures 


for outside wars during the nineteenth 
century, which Indian taxpayers were 
compelled to meet, reached the enormous 
sum of $450,000,000. ... In nearly every 
ease they have been wars of pure aggres- 
sion and conquest, waged for the purpose 
of extending the boundaries of the Brit- 
ish Empire” (‘The Causes of Famines in 
India,” pp. 19-20). 

4. Mr. Vrooman attempts no defense of 
the Rowlatt Acts. He asserts, however, 
that the number of persons in prison for 
political offenses last July was not 40,000, 
but 38,886. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, in a 
letter to me, says, “There are ten prov- 
inees in India. Last spring the number 
of political prisoners in the Punjab Prov- 
ince alone had reached over 5,000.” Six 
high authorities in India, he says, have 
assured him that the numbers for the 
whole country probably reach 40,000, ex- 
elusive of the Moplahs. He adds, “The 
Government tries to keep the number 
secret.” 

Mr. Vrooman scoffs at the statement 
that 82,000,000 persons perished in the 
famine of 1918. Those were the figures 
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published by the English Famine Relief 
Committee, and everywhere repeated, 


without criticism as to their truth. Prof. 
S. N. Ghose writes me: 

“In the British Blue Book on India for 
1920, page 150, we find a chart of the 
death rate in India in 1918. This chart 
gives the death rate as 6.25% as against 
2.8% in 1917. In 1918, based on this fact, 
the total number of deaths for a popula- 
tion of 325,000,000 was 20,000,000. Of 
these 20,000,000, 3,000,000 died from natu- 
ral causes, including high infantile mortal- 
ity (there are 3,000,000 deaths due to natu- 
ral causes in India every year). This will 
account for 17,000,000 in 1918 due to fam- 
ines and diseases induced by starvation, 
but, you will remember, the famine lasted 
from August, 1918, to July, 1919, so this 
17,000,000 died between August, 1918, and 
December, 1918. If a similar number died 
from January, 1919, to July, 1919, the 
number of deaths will be over 32,000,000. 
This is corroborated by a statement pub- 
lished in the Toronto Globe of April 28, 
1919, which says, under the authority of a 
group of Canadian bankers and mission- 
aries, that by that time in 1919, 32,000,000 
people had already died of starvation in 
India.” 

Mr. Vrooman ascribes the famines to 
the density of the population, its rapid 
increase, and the difficulty of producing 
food enough for so many mouths. Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland says: “The population 
is not so dense as in a number of the 
states of Hurope which have no difficulty 
in supporting their people. The birth rate 
is less than in England, much less than 
n Germany and several other Continental 
countries. ... To show that the starva- 
tion of the people is caused, not by lack 
of food in the land, but by their own pov- 
erty, I need only point to the fact that a 
large part of the life-saving work carried 
on by the Government in the recent fam- 
ines has taken the form, not of furnishing 
food, but of supplying the starving people 
with a little money (a penny or so a day 
to each), wherewith to purchase the food, 
which was all the while offered in abun- 
dance by the dealers” (“The Causes of 
Famines in India,” p. 7). 

John Bright said of India, “If a coun- 
try were found possessing a most fertile 
soil, and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, and notwithstanding the 
people were in extreme destitution and 
suffering, the chances were that there was 
some fundamental error in the govern- 
ment of that country” (“British Rule in 
India,” p. 56). This seems more likely 
than William Archer’s explanation, that 
the people of India are so different from 
other human beings that they have “no 
will to be well-to-do.” 


+ 


The dearth of free schools was criti- 
cised. Mr. Vrooman says India has “over 
168,000 public schools.” In India a pub- 
lic school does not mean a free school, 
but a school which comes up to certain 
government standards and is open to goy- 
ernment inspection. The Government is 
now making some commendable though 
belated efforts in behalf of free educa- 
tion; but after generations of British rule, 
about 90 per cent. of males and 99 per 
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cent. of females in India are still illiter- 
ate® This fact speaks for itself. 

Sir Sankaran Nair is quoted as saying 
that Gandhi “does not want education to 
be imparted to the masses, and Western 
education to be imparted to anybody.” In 
his address as President of the Gujarat 
Educational Conference on October 20, 
1917, Gandhi spoke of the importance of 
universal education, and said, “The way 
to Swaraj [self-government] lies through 
edueation.” He does not approve of West- 
ern education as ordinarily carried on, 
and some of his criticisms of it have much 
force. ; c 

Sir Sankaran Nair is also quoted as 
saying that Gandhi “wants each class 
to remain in its present condition, the 
lower castes slaves of their masters, the 
higher castes.” In “‘Freedom’s Battle,” a 
collection of Gandhi's writings, Gandhi 
says: 

“In my opinion the treatment of non- 
Brahmins by Brahmins is as satanic as 
the treatment of us by the British... . 
We have become ‘pariahs of the Empire’ 
because we have created ‘pariahs’ in our 
midst. The slave-owner is always more 
hurt than the slave....tI have asked 
them [the British] to repent and to 
change their hearts. Even so is it neces- 
sary for us Hindus to repent of the wrong 
we have done to alter our behavior 
toward those whom we have ‘suppressed’ 
by a system as devilish as we believe the 
English system of government in India to 
be. We must not throw a few miserable 
schools to them; we must not adopt the 
air of superiority toward them. We must 
treat them as our blood brothers, as they 
are in fact.” 

In the Indian National Congress of 
1921, which the Indian Year Book for 
1922 describes as wholly dominated by 
Gandhi, his followers bound themselves 
by a solemn promise “to seek as many 
contacts as possible with the so-called 
‘untouchables,’ and to do them service in 
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every way. Throughout India, Gandhi is 
looked upon as the friend of the low-caste 
Hindus and the pariahs, 

Sir Sankaran Nair further says of 
Gandhi, “Instead of toughening our fibre 
by a life of toil and struggle, he is endeay- 
oring to entirely emasculate us.” It re- 
quires the toughest of moral fiber to 
seek freedom for India after the fash- 
ion of Gandhi and his followers, by refus- 
ing to co-operate with the all-powerful 
government, and facing the resultant 
sufferings without fear, while steadfastly 
refusing to inflict suffering on others. The 
wisdom of Gandhi's policy may be open 
to question, but there can be no doubt 
about its courage. 

This article is not written in any spirit 
of hatred toward Great Britain. British 
rule has brought some important benefits 
to India, but it has also brought some 
heavy disadvantages, which, in Gandhi's 
opinion, outweigh them. Of these we 
hear little. The cables that bring us the 
news from India are under British con- 
trol. Most of the books published about 
India in English are written by English- 
men; and American tourists in India as- 
sociate chiefly with the English, and ac- 
quire their point of view. But we need 
to know the other side, for it concerns the 
welfare of one-fifth of the entire human 
race, , 

For works of reference, I would sug- 
gest “The Economie History of British 
India,” by R. C. Dutt; “ ‘Prosperous’ Brit- 
ish India,” by Sir William Digby; “Eng- 
land’s Debt to India,” by Lajpat Rai; 
“The Bankruptey of India,’ by H. M. 
Hyndman; “British Rule in India” (a 
compilation of extracts from English writ- 
ers) ; “The Law of Civilization and Decay,” 
by Brooks Adams; “Speeches and Writ- 
ings of M. K. Gandhi’; “Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s Life, Writings and Speeches” ; ‘“Free- 
dom’s Battle,” by M. K. Gandhi; and, on 
the opium question, the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, 1922. 


Church News and Personal Notes 


Rev. George Y. Rusk, Roland Park, Md., 
has made application to the Middle States 
Fellowship Committee for admission into 
the Unitarian ministry. 


Donations made Sunday, October 8, at 
the church in Waltham, Mass., for the 
benefit of the Waltham Hospital, amounted 
to more than $400. Clifford Whiteomb 
was in charge of the fund. 


By the will of Miss Annie S. Priestley, 
who died recently at Sunbury, Pa., the 
American Unitarian Association will re- 
ceive $1,000 to be used toward maintain- 
ing the Joseph Priestley Memorial, the 
Unitarian church at Northumberland, Pa. 


A new movement of importance has 
arisen in the chureh. A circular has 
been issued, appealing for five minutes of 
reflection and meditation “upon the spir- 
itual principles of our faith and hope.” 
It has been sent to every minister, League 
chapter, Alliance branch, and young peo- 
ple’s society in the fellowship. The proj- 
ect as stated is as follows: 

“Our plan is that as many as wish to do 


so shall once a week give five minutes 

to reflection or meditation upon the spir- 

itual principles of our faith and hope. 
(Continued on page 19) 


EXPERIENCED NURSE 
would board elderly couple or ladies in warm 
sunny suburban home. For particulars address 

MRS. JEAN B. ADAMS 
Newton, N.H., Route No. 2 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarianms who have gained in- 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiiu1aMm B. Nicnors, President 
Isaac Spracue, Treasurer 
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THE RECISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Adv: ing Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beuseeee 2 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


articles for 
church bazaars consigned. Japanese Art & Noy- 
elty Co., 100 Prescott Ave., New York. 


BAZAAR SUPPLIES— Japanese 


150 LETTER SHEETS and 100 Envelopes, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid. Samples mailed for stamp. 


BURNETT PRINT SHOP, Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


A CAPABLE American woman wishes position 
as companion or housekeeper. A good home 
more than high wages. L. P. + Box B, 
Salem, Mass. 


ATTENDANT OR COMPANION—Refined Eng- 
lishwoman would like position to care for 
invalid or convalescent. Best reference. Ad- 
dress C-29, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


HOUSEKEEPER-GOVERNESS—Position wanted 
by refined capable woman who has had con- 
siderable experience with motherless children. 
Address Hattin L. Bruup, 6 Cushing Terrace, 
Boston 25, Mass. 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? by Lilian Brandt. 
—A book packed with interest for clergymen 
and all who raise money for philanthropic and 
religious purposes. Send $2.00 to The Frontier 
Press, 100 West 21st Street, New York. 


WANTED—A lady of middle age or younger to 
share with a lady of sixty, moderate expenses 
and duties of a pleasant home in attractive 
community twenty miles south of Boston. Uni- 
tarian church near. Good health and interest 
in country life desirable. C-30, CHRISTIAN 
RNGISTER. 5 


MAGAZINES FOR SALE 
(Full Sets) 


The Hibbert Journal. 

Harvard Theological Review. 

(bound) The New World. 

3 vols. The Personalist. 

2 vols. The Journal of Religion. 
Address: REV. F. M. BENNETT 
1411 Elm Street, Youngstown, Ohio 


20 vols. 


15 vols. 
9 vols. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


‘You need not wait until your own sub- 


scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


“My son, forget not 
, my LAW but 


let thine HEART keep 
my commandments 


(Continued from page 18) 

‘here will perhaps be many who will do 
1uch more, who will practice this recol- 
action not weekly but daily, and who will 
liot to it more than five minutes each 
ime. So much the better; but we fix 
he slender minimum of five minutes once 
week. In order to make this period of 
piritual thoughtfulness more fruitful, we 
hall from time to time issue and dis- 
ribute to such as shall have given their 
ames to the secretary, small booklets of 
1editations. These, it is hoped, will help 
n opening our minds by suggestion and 
timulation to the glory and the beauty 
f the truths by which we most deeply 
ive. The first booklet of this kind will 
ppear as soon as possible after the sec- 
etary has obtained the names that will 
e sent in answer to this present an- 
jounecement.” c 

Names should be sent to Rev. Hilary G. 
tichardson, 147 North Broadway, Yon- 
ers, N.Y., who is acting as secretary of 
he movement. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
3ranches will be held at 25 Beacon 
‘treet, Boston, Mass., Monday, November 
, 1922, at 10.30 a.m. The speakers will 
e Miss Helen Tufts, ‘High Lights from 
he Isles of Shoals”; Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Our Work—Its Spiritual Aspect.” Mrs. 
Jscar C. Gallagher will preside. 


A notable feature of the fiftieth anni- 
ersary of the church at Manchester, N.H., 
vas the presence on the platform of all 
ormer ministers still living: Rev. Charles 
|. Staples, Northboro, Mass., dean of the 
ormer ministers; Rey. George E. Hatha- 
vay, Providence, R.I.; and Rev. Frank A. 
-owell, Braintree, Mass. Minot Simons, 
).D., was also present and spoke. In his 
iddress Dr. Simons referred to the fact 
hat as a boy of three he had lived in the 
arish when the church building was 
rected. ; 


Rey. R. Balmforth, minister of the Free 
-rotestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape 
fown, preached four sermons in Septem- 
er on “The Fundamental Beliefs of Uni- 
arian Christianity.” The subjects were: 
‘The Unitarian Belief about God’; “The 
Jnitarian Belief about Christ and Atone- 
nent’; “The Unitarian Belief about Sal- 
ration and the After Life’; “The Unita- 
‘ian Belief about Miracles, Faith, and 
°rayer.”’ At the close of the last service, 
juestions were asked about the sermons, 
md a discussion took place. Other ac- 
ivities of the church are a special class 
‘or children of fourteen and fifteen on the 
subject of “Civics in Relation to Religion,” 
i young people’s guild, a literary society, 
i social welfare committee, and a tennis 
‘Tub, ~ 3 c 


° 
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Carl B. Wetherell, secretary of the Pa- 
cifie States Fellowship Committee, re- 
ports: Mr. Berkeley B. Blake of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., at present in charge of the 
First Unitarian Church in that eity, and 
a student-at the Pacific Unitarian School 
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A certain Massachusetts minister re- 
cently performed an interdenominational 
marriage ceremony. The minister was a 
Unitarian; the church in which the cere- 
mony was performed was Congregational ; 
the groom was an Episcopalian, and the 


for the Ministry, has made formal appli- bride was a Christian Scientist. 
cation for admittance into the Unitarian 
Fellowship. ; 


federation of churches. 


Such 
unions as this should bring nearer the 


I LIKE THESE BOOKS, DAD 


THE STORY OF RICO with its beautiful pictures makes a live play- 
mate for me of Rico the little Italian orphan violinist who wanders from 


the mountain heights of Switzerland to a wonderful lake in Italy, when 
to his amazement he finds that he owns a large house and beautiful 
gardens. I also like ERICK AND SALLY which kept me guessing 
how the story was going to come out. I was awiully sorry when he was 
so lonesome, but wasn’t I happy when his rich grandfather came and 
claimed him! I re- 
member the stories perfectly, and they showed me just what you and 
The two books are by 
Madam Spyri, who wrote ‘‘Heidi’”’ that I love so much, and the man in 
the store says they cost $1.50. You mustn’t forget to get another copy 
of THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Doyou 


remember how you and mother read every morning at breakfast from 


Both of these books made me laugh and ery too. 


mother have told me over and over again. 


this book and how we felt those sentences really helped us to start the 
day in the right way? You said once that this was the best 85 cents 
you ever spent. And do you remember how the twins, when they were 
only seven, liked to answer the questions and color the pictures in 
THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK? I remember that it told 
about the wonders of the things nearest to us and cost only 55 cents. 
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THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK — 
21 East 38th Street 


CHICAGO 
105 South Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Building 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, | 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 
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A group of men representing the three 
Unitarian churches of Salem, Mass., lis- 
tened to an address by Albert C: Dieffen- 
bach, D.D., on Tuesday, October 17. The 
Salem News, reporting the address,. said: 
“The speaker took for his topic the re- 
markable political and religious confer- 
ence that was held at Williamstown dur- 
ing the summer, which he had the pleas- 
ure of attending. On this experience he 
built a plea for the brotherhood of man 
and the proper recognition of the rights 
of all nations, as the true basis for that 
universal peace that’ all the right-thinking 
people of the world are clamoring for. 

“Tn the course of his remarks he argued 
for a study and understanding of the his- 
tory and character of the Turks, that the 
problem that confronts nations in the 
Near East may be fairly and intelligently 
dealt with, and that we may escape an- 
other world war. It was a most inform- 
ing and enlightening address, absorbing in 
its treatment of the broad questions that 
are occupying the attention of the lead- 
ers in thought and action all over the 
world, emphasizing the need of a wise 
combination of religion and politics in the 
administration of the governmental func- 
tions of all the nations of the world.” 


Ministers are adopting businesslike 
methods of advertising. Rey. W. A. Vroo- 
man of the church at Wilmington, Del., 
is sending around a blotting-pad on the 
back of which is a picture of the church. 
and an announcement of pulpit themes 
for fall and winter, and an appeal for 
attendance at the services, and co-opera- 
tion. 


A meeting which will give first-hand 
reports of events in Central Europe will 
be held Sunday, November 5, at four 
o’cloeck, in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
Last summer three Unitarian minister: 
penetrated to Transylvania, the seat of 
the oldest Unitarian churches in the 
world, where the name “Unitarian” was 
first used nearly four hundred years ago 
They found conditions that will stir the 
blood of every American Unitarian. They 
will tell the story. They are Louis C. 
Cornish, D.D., Rey. Palfrey Perkins, and 
Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, who were com- 
missioned by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to investigate the Unitarian 
cause in Transylvania. Samuel A. Bliot. 
D.D., will preside. Anthems will be sung 
by the choir of the Second Church in 
Boston, under the direction of Mr. Thomp- 
son Stone. The meeting is open to the 
public. 


Parish Letters 
Tribute to Dr. Hosmer 


BERKELEY, CaLir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Robert F. Leavens: The 
affairs of the church are conducted by a 
board of seven trustees who are elected 
for a term of three years by the church 
members at the annual meeting, part 
being elected each year. ‘The minister 
is chosen by vote of the church members, 
on recommendation of the pulpit supply 
committee, concurred in by the board of 
trustees. For a year past the church has 
had a layman as parish assistant, in 
whose hands is placed the work of the ad- 
ministration of church affairs, thus re- 
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lieving the minister of a large part of 
the -work not directly connected with 
purely ministerial duties, The aim has 
been to secure for parish assistant a 
man not a minister, who has had associa- 
tion with, and been active in,: Unitarian 
chureh work. The parish assistant is 
also the secretary of the board of trus- 
tees, that he may have intimate knowl- 
edge of the transactions of that body at 
its meetings. and see to the execution of 
all instructions, and has also certain du- 
ties’ touching the finances which could 
not well be handled by a minister. He 
forms one of the connecting links between 
the trustees and the Laymen’s League 
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and the Channing Club (Young People’s — 
Religious Union). He has direct charge - 
of the church property, the church build-— 
ing and grounds, Unity Hall (for public — 
gatherings), Unity House (apartment- 
house and lodging-house for students), 
and of publicity and advertising. The 
plan has given great satisfaction. On 
Monday, October 16, the foremost living 
writer of hymns, Dr. Lucien Hosmer, min- 
ister emeritus of the Berkeley church, 
celebrated his eighty-second birthday in 
that city. The event was fittingly ob- 
served the preceding day by the children 
of the church school holding appropriate 
(Continued on page 22) 


Marked Men 


The other day we were speaking with one of our ministers 
about THE REGISTER’S plans for this year and about what 
we hoped to accomplish for the churches. 


“Tt is surprising,”’ he said, “how easily a minister can single 
out members of his parish who read THE REGISTER. 


They always know what is going on in our denomination. 


When I refer in my sermons to articles which have appeared 


in THE REGISTER, they always respond with intelligent 


and understanding expressions. 


It is they who show enthusi- 


asm for the work we are doing in my church, and who are 
always ready to help. In short, readers of THE REGISTER 


are informed; they are marked men!” 


We know this minister is right. To-day one must know 


in order to perform his most efficient service. 


Give your best service to your church. Read THE 
REGISTER each week. Subscribe now. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


i Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


H Tun Curistian REGISTHR 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is $9'09 for six months 


ewer oceans 
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(check, money order, or cash). Please send Tun Ruaistur to 
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New in 
30 Volumes 


Every 
Volume 


The Christian Register 


Among the many Educational Institutions and Libraries using 


the AMERICANA are— 


. 


Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U.S Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 
McGill University 
Catholic Univ. of America 


New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe College 

University of California ' 
Georgetown University 

West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 

University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington ~ 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 


Boston Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 


University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington and Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N.Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U.S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 
Randolph-Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 


Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 


The AMERICANA is a storehouse 
of all the knowledge of the world 


EE 


EncycLtoprprA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, New York City: 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 
| 
Please send me free of charge descriptive litera- | 
ture of the ENcycLopmp1aA AMERICANA ! 

| 


(C. R. 11-2-22) 


i ia) 


Bete eee ewes 


| New 


Up-to-date 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


Authoritative 
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(Continued from page 20) 
exercises just before the regular church 
service. Frederick Reinhardt, young son 
of President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of 
Mills College, presided, and addressed Dr. 
Hosmer, conveying to him congratula- 
tions together with messages of love and 
esteem from his many friends on his at- 
taining his eighty-second birthday. In a 
few words, Dr. Hosmer expressed the 
pleasure it had always been to have the 
cordial co-operation of children and older 
folk in his work. - Two little girls, held 
an immense basket; while all the children 
of the school came forward, by classes, 
each dropping flowers into the basket on 
passing. One of Dr. Hosmer’s hymns was 
sung, after which he was escorted to his 
pew in the church. The flowers which had 
been placed in the basket as a tribute to 
him were tastefully arranged on a bench 
beside the pew. All the hymns sung at 
the church service were written by Dr. 
Hosmer, who, despite his advanced years, 
attends all the services as well as most of 
the other gatherings in connection with 
church activities, taking a vital interest 
in all things pertaining to Unitarianism 
in Berkeley. 


Worked with Grenfell Mission 


Fircusure, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard A. Pease: The parish was repre- 
sented in the work of the International 
Grenfell Mission on the Labrador coast 
this past summer. For the volunteer 
work some 1,500 applications were re- 
ceived from college men and women. Of 
that number, 156 were accepted, and of 
these, four young women of Fitchburg 
were accepted, all members of the First 
Parish. They were Miss Isabel Den- 
nett, Miss Elizabeth Faxon, Miss Hester 
Parks, and Miss Annette Stiles. They 
were engaged in the work two months, 
and the journeys north and south took 
an additional month. Miss Dennett was 
teacher at St. John Island, in the Straits 
of Belle Isle, having a school of sixteen 
pupils, of all grades. Miss Faxon had 
charge of child nutrition work with head- 
quarters at the Grenfell hospital at 
Battle Harbor, where she was also drafted 
into general nursing and hospital aid 
work, due to the non-arrival of a regis- 
tered nurse. Her work took her to many 
points along the coast among the fami- 
lies of the fisher people. Miss Parks was 
at Paul’s Island, the most northerly as- 
signment, where the first school work 
was done by the Grenfell Mission. She 
had few pupils, but found her time fully 
occupied. She was on the very edge of 
the Eskimo country and had interesting 
and unusual experiences with these people. 
Miss Stiles was at the orphanage at Cart- 
wright, midway up the Labrador coast, 
and was drafted into the strenuous work 
of cooking. The Fitchburg Alliance gave 
each of these young ladies a sum of money 
to be expended as each thought best. Gen- 
erally it was applied to the purchase of 
toys and other things as prizes for good 
effort either in school work or along the 
nutrition, self, and personal care lines, 
and for special foods for the littlest 
people. The Alliance had a general meet- 
ing recently at which report was made of 
this work. It was attended by a large 
number, many coming from other parishes. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL; AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by sane if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. _ 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presivent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“*Young men of good mora] character, claiming to 
believe in the truths of Christianity, without distinction 
of sect jor party, shall be eligible as members of this 
jociety. 


FRANK L. Locks, Pres. Epwarp A, Cuurcu, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. 
the University of Chicago. 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


Summer quarter for the entire school at 
Excellent dormitory both 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. A 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. ’ 
_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


‘Cuartes H. Strona, Honorary President. 


Prrcy W. Garpnur, President, 
Providence, 


GrnERAL Groros T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
oston, Mass. 


Ricnarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rev. Wu. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


‘| President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


New Church Enters Fellowship 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Clifton Unitarian 
Church, Rev. G. Theodore Hempelmann: 
In October, 1903, a small number of peo- 
ple under the leadership of Rev. William 
F. Simon, a minister of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America, organ- 
ized in the eastern residence section of 
Louisville the “Westermann Memorial 
Church.” Some years later the name was 
changed to “Clifton Evangelical Church.” 
In the fall of 1910 Mr. Simon accepted 
another charge, and in May following, 
Rev. G. T. Hempelmann became the min- 
ister. In the course of years and under 
the pressure of liberal thought, the peo- 
ple of Clifton Evangelical Church gradu- 
ally came to feel that the old constitution 
with its binding creed and other sectarian 
dictates, representing doctrinal and the 
ological traditions of the fifteenth century, 
but not their own convictions and religious. 
ideals, lacking the spirit of social justice 
and failing to supply a practical working 


basis, no longer sufficed for a church that 
desired to preach and practice a vigorous 
modern gospel. 


After due deliberation it 
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was decided to adopt a constitution bear- 
f conviction and ideals. 
itional) committee was intrusted 
with the drafting of such a constitution, 
and on April 2, 1917, the new basis of 
fellowship was unanimously adopted. It 
departed widely from the old. It fastened 
no creedal or doctrinal fetters upon the 
members. It»proclaimed (1) the univer- 
sal Fatherhood of God, (2) the universal 
brotherhood of man, (3) personal liberty 
in matters of conscience, (4) equality of 
the sexes, (5) superiority of human rights 
over property rights, and (6) the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth 
as the object of the church. When a 
copy of the new constitution was sub- 
mitted to the presiding officer of the dis- 
trict it was by him denounced as uneyan- 
gelical and unchristian. It was demanded 
that the new constitution be cast aside, 
since its retention would exclude the 
church from membership in the Evangeli- 
cal Synod. Thereupon it was decided in 
March, 1918, that the Clifton Evangelical 
Chureh would retain its new constitution 
and accept the status of non-membership 
in the Synod. For four years the church 
maintained its independent and isolated 
stand, making gallant efforts to survive 
and to uphold the cause of liberal religion 
under the storm of antagonism. But in 
March, 1922, the church entered into fel- 
lowship with other liberal churches by 
affiliating with the Western Unitarian 
Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association. In July, by vote of the mem- 
bers, the name of the church was changed 
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to “Clifton Unitarian.” The congregation 
owns property worth about $18,000, con- 
sisting of a corner lot with a frame 
church building, and a modern parson- 
age just across the street from the church. 
The church building is well equipped with 
class and social. rooms. The Sunday- 
school attendance ranges from the hot- 
weather mark of 85, to 160 on special 
days. For one year the Beacon Course 
has been in use in the school. Under the 
inspiration of the newly entered fellow- 
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ship and with the co-operation of the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville, Clif- 
ton Unitarian and its efficient minister 
bid fair to show greater achievements. 


Death of Dr. G. I. Keirn 
Rey. Gideon I. Keirn, D.D., minister of 
the Unitarian church of Atlanta, Ga., died 
at his home in that city, Wednesday, 
October 25. The funeral service was held 
the following day. 


EMANCIPATION. 


THE 


KEY 


By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


In response to great human need, ‘‘Emancipation’’? comes to reveal 
the way out of the bondage of ignorance, into the freedom of true under- 
standing. 
ture. 


It lifts the veil of mysticism from profound passages of Scrip- 
With its vital revelations vibrant with moral tone and the spirit of 


loye, it gladdens the heart of the reader; and satisfies his intellect with 
sound logic and successful demonstrations with the cosmic energy of 


conjugal love. 


It includes a key of carefully graded instruction for rearing 


children in self-knowledge and the recognition of life’s fundamental laws. 


“EMANCIPATION ”? UNSEALS THE BOOK OF.LIFE, and OPENS WIDE 


THE PORTALS OF THE NEW AGE. 


267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10. Address: 
G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 
Also from SMITH & McCANCE, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


S A L O O N S OA 
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is the modern St. Patrick that abolishes snakes from our country. 


In OHIO and ILLINOIS 


referendum votes will be taken on 
the question of beer and wine. 
these States 


The NO vote 


In MASSACHUSETTS 
CALIFORNIA 


referendum votes will be taken on 
In these 


prohibition enforcement. 
States 


The YES vote 
1S 
| For PROHIBITION ("5 


« The alcoholism of the white race must be overcome or that vice with t 


ou wish to help promote the spirit of Loyalty and stre 
econ, vote and work to uphold the Constitution 


JOIN The UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Referendum Committee of the Unitarian Temperance Society, WM. L. WALSH, Chairman. 
Ss A L oO O N Ss Fe NU ULL UL 


HANNA S A L (@) (@) N S 


HERE-THEY-ARE-AGAIN 


You can’t have beer and wine at the centre without 


=? SALOONS AT EVERY CORNER == 


THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


and 


andwine 
beerandw 
/nebeeran 
Pkt 
winedeel 
Adwine bee” 
dwine beeram® 
‘Nebeerand _ 
{AND 4 
WINE N 


IF 


For PROHIBITION 


he licentiousness that it provokes will overcome the race.”—C. W. ELIOT. 


ngthen the fibre of American 
of the United States and 


aera 
a 


In 
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It is rumored that Mr. 


De Valera has 
on several occasions eluded capture by 


disguising himself as an Irishman.— 
Punch. 

Holiday-maker (unpacking): ‘“Didn’t 
you pack my liniment?’ The Wife: ‘No 
it was labeled ‘Not to be taken !’ ”»—London 
Opinion, 

Student: “Beg pardon, sir, but what is 


this that you have written on my theme?” 
Professor: “I told" you to write more 
legibly.’—Joiwa Frivol. 


Grocer (caught short-changing): “Yes, 
yes. We all make mistakes. It is but 
human.” Patron: “But the way you make 
‘em in your favor is almost inhuman.”— 
LTife. 


The maid was being teased by her mis- 
tress about Jim, in whom she was seriously 
interested. “But Jim hasn’t yery much 
sense, has he, Sally?’ ‘“No’m, not much, 
but what he has is very good.”—Judge. 


In Mr. Strachey’s “The Adventure of 
Living” oceurs the ancient story of a 
young Scot. Donald: “Mother, was Jesus 
Christ a Jew?’ Mother: “Yes, Donald.” 
Donald: “How could he be, when God the 
Father is a Presbyterian?” 


Woman (to tramp): “This is the fourth 
time the last two weeks you have been 
begging at my door. Are you always out 
of work?’ Tony: “No, madam. But I 
have been particularly fortunate the last 
few weeks.”—California Pelican. 


A friend of mine not long ago dropped 
in at a Sunday evening service in Dawn, 
Mo. The minister warned his congrega- 
tion against the temptations to infidelity 
which beset youths in godless universities. 
“Not long since,” he said, “a young man 
just home from college came in to see me. 
He had some of the pamphlets published 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
He offered me some,—but I would as soon 
put a live rattlesnake in my bosom as to 
have taken one in my hand!” (Note the 
name of the town.) F, 


Marjorie and Eddie had both been told 
that they must write letters of thanks for 
the outside Christmas gifts they had re- 
ceived. Marjorie sat down and quickly 
wrote: “Thank you so much for the foun- 
tain pen. It’s what I’ve always needed.” 
Meanwhile Eddie was chewing the end of 
his penholder for inspiration. As his sister 
laid aside her first letter, he surrepti- 
tiously glanced at it. Then he. wrote: 
“Thank you so much for the handkerchiefs, 
They’re what I’ve always needed.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


The four-year-old daughter of a minis- 
ter who was on a visit to Boston asked 
her mother, “Where has father gone?” 
Her mother told her. “That is the place 
where you were born.” Jane pondered a 
moment. “J want to go where father is. 
I want to go to Boston to be born again.” 
The telling of this pleasantry by the father 
produced another. “I thought,’ he said to 
a divinity teacher, “that persons born in 
Boston did not need to be born again.” 
The professor replied : “I would hardly say 
that. I was born in Boston, and just be- 
tween you and me, I will say that we 
simply aren’t conscious of the need of 
being born again.” M. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 


PENSION SOCIETY 


President, James P. PARMENTDR. Vice-Presidents: 
Pavut R5eveRE FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert S. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Exvus, J. H. AppLepen, Jonn H. Larurop, H. 
Barrett LHARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’ and other Plymouth Views. 
andecolored 65¢. Plain 50¢. 5x 7 views without 
calendars—colored 50¢, plain 25¢. 


ALBERT KINGAN 
143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. 
C-22, CurisTian RuaisTer. 


For ee address 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, not an old, wornout proposition; field un- 
touched; experience unnecessary; takes everybody 
by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; demon- 
strated in one minute; sells on demonstration; the. 
new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth-century 
wonder; never leaks or spills; with this pen no more 
use for the ink-bottle; sample pen, 50c.; this prop-. 
osition is 18-karat; money back if not as repre- 
sented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; exclusive terri- 
tory; send for pen and agency to-day. 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings, Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course, 35 girls. 12 teachers. 

Ise JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


Principa 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. DA Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.M.; subject, “The Election Ser- 
mon.” Mr, Hudson will preach. All cordially 
welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 


ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Differing Estimates of the Spiritual 
Goal.” Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples 


School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold. E. B. Speight. ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
Organist and Choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion, 12.15. Open daily 9-12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and_ Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 — 
to 5. All are welcome. ‘ 


SALE OF FOODS AND PRESERVES 


by the Women’s Alliance of the 
BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH 


Wednesday, November 8, 1922 
FROM 114.M. TO 5 P.M. 
LUNCHEON WILL BE SERVED 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 12 to ¥.30 


FIFTEEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Our friends ask us frequently to send a year’s 
subscrip\ion to some one who will appreciate it. 
Atthis moment we have fifteen first-rate places 
that would use THE REGISTER to mutual ad- 
vantage—theirs and ours. We ask an indi- 
vidual, an Alliance branch, a League chapter, 
a Young People’s Union, fifteen all told, each 
to see this notice and act upon it by sending a 
check for $4.00 for one year’s subscription 
and the thing is done! Prompt and grateful 
acknowledgment will be made by 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


